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PREFACE, 


An attempt is made in these pages — as much as 
the space permits — to give as much information as is 
necessary to understand the text book well. It must be 
observed that in such works as f' The Trial and Death 
of Socrates” more attention is to be paid to the 
thought than to the words. In fact, the work is written 
in the most c.isy style, and a student may not require 
the use of a dictionary ever)» now and then. Neverthe- 
less, in trying to give an account of a philosopher with 
whom wrong use of words was not only a fault in it- 
self but also creating of an evil in the soul, words used 
have naturally a special significance. That should be 
kept in view, and it is believed that the derivations here 
given, and also the history of certain words, would be 
welcome. ■ Classical allusions and references have been 
given as far as they were deemed necessary, and the 
introdtiction is an attempt to give a short account of — 

(1) Socrates and his habits. 

(2) philosophy, and, 

(3) the constitution of the Athenian law courts. 

Before the text book is begun to bc'jstudicd, these 
facts may be learnt with advantage. At the beginning 
of each book a brief summary is given, the idea there 
being that a knowledge of broad facts helps to a better 
study of the details. To excite logical curiosity, certain 
facts have been given in an analytical form. Attention 
of the readers is drawn here and there to important facts, 
and certain grammatical peculiarities have also been 
explained. The other merits will, of course, become 
plain as the book is used. 

} S.N.N. 




INTRODUCTION 

Socrates was born, according to one account, in 
OI. 77. 4 (B. C. 46S), and in -469 B. C., according to 
another, at Athens, (and as some say, in a village near 
Athens.^ His father, Sophroniscus, was a sculptor, and 
his mother, Phainarele, a midwife. He was originally 
-destined for hi.s father’s profession, and it is said that 
he made no slight proficiency in that art. Statues 
■of the Graces clothed in flowing drapery were 
exhibited in the /Ecropolis as his work. He did not 
•devote himseW to the profession. Only he carried it on 
as much as to earn a decent subsi.^Jence by it. While 
still engaged in statuary, he'spent a great part of his 
time in reading all the acce.ssory works of the former 
and .contemporarj^ philosophers. Crito, who remained 
his friend to the very last, supplied him with money 
to pay the masters who taught him the various accom- 
plishments in Athens. He had in fact received the 
very best education which an Athenian could command 
in those days. 

There are two phases with regard to his public life, — 
as a soldier, and as a member of the Boule (‘deliberative 
senate’). During the Peloponnesian war, he made three 
•several campaigns : 

432-29. He served as a hoplite (‘ heavy armed 
soldier ’) at Potidma. 

424. He served at Dclium. 

422. He served at AmphipoHs : 

In^the first of these he endured, with the greatest 
indiffe rwee. ( — his training in gymnastics was so 
•excellent — ) hunger and thirst, heat and cold, and in 
•one of the skirmishes that took place, Alcibiades falling 
wounded, he rescued and carried him off. While 
■fighting at Dclium he saved the life of his pupil, Xeno- 
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phon, whom he carried from the field on liis shoulder 
fighting his way as he went. The only office he held 
w^s that of a senator There he showed great firmness- 
in -voting against iHe iniquitous sentence by which the 
'victors of Argunisje wereTCSn’demned to death. 

Of course much need not be said on the subject of 
his trial on which many? opinions have been entertained.. 
But one thing is certain, that he solicited death of his 
own accord without proposing a higher sum of fine which 
Crito would gladly have paid. His life if not to the 
majority — for great men are not always for the mass or 
for the contemporaries — would at least have been 
beneficial to his immediate iriends and dependants. 
Besides, there were Plato, Critobulus, and Apollodorus- 
who had, along with Crito, a^ked him to propose a 
higher sum, and were willing to be.his sureties. Ar:yhow 
his further remarks after' he was found guilty was to the 
amazement of the judges and to the distress of his 
friends. Here, however, is a hostile remark on his trial : 

" Socrates, though a thoroughly good and virtuous 
man, endowed with great self-control, a strong sense of 
duty, wonderful •smiabiljty of person, and indeed with 
' almost air the “qualities which obtain for an individual 
the love and admiration of his fellows, was defi^ijent 
in a higher kind of political virtue ; that in fact, he' was 
not a good citizen, because with every wish to bbey 
the laws of the state, he could not refrain from broaching 
theories at variance with the first principles of a demo- 
cratic constitution, because he could not prevail upon 
his intellectual convictions to bow before the supremacy 
xif public opinion. That in the abstract, he might 
have been in the rigiht, while all Athens was in the- 
wrong, is not the question. As laws in a democratic 
state are made by the majorit>*, the voice of one man 
or of a small class of men,'’though they may be al’ 
philosophers, will never justify the speakers in breaking 

’irough. those rules, to which as members of the bodv 

olitic, they are bound to submit.” ^ 
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impossible to say whether his life 
%y better help to the growth of 
though one thing may be said 
e a life of exile, he could at least 
•ifiairc’pmd^ a fihe abd escaped death. Crito, who was 
Iwilling tb rtsit eiMsiy thing tor him, would not have grudg- 
j^?;him money to pay the fine with. 




In person Socrates was no less singular than he 
' in '.'dress anb manners. He had lai^e projecting 
;-^*ei,.li 'sunken note turned up at the end with wide 
j djlaTO nostrils, and a 'gireat ^wieldy belly ; so that 
fhis a^p^rahiK not unlike tliSt of Sileus and Satyrs, 
^■trbom'- be also seemed to resemble in the severe 
"his language. His dress was coarse and 
-.TjaeilfflE^'and he seldom wore shoes.... As he walked 

right ancHeTt at 
;ig very suddenly 
^ifiian.'.abtent fit and remaining for a considerable time 
/£xcd to the spot’* 

r.;;*:?; AS a matter of fact, those that are extremely wise, 
ifadd ^philosophers in particular, have Que^i habits, and 
X jjvhd'teve’r it is from a learned point of view,' certainly there 
^is'ca;'%ctioh of men that regard such as fools and mad- 
'^tnj^U'^^^nd-. ^rujby^ a jest at the expense of such. Aristo- 
^/.^han^ihough a. dramatist of great merits, was no 
>bxci:pnoh'i and ‘ did not hesitate to make him a fit and 
l^bpeiTjt’i^bj^t for the c aricatur e of comedy. Many a 
.Ttme '^app^irances are deceiving, especially when men 
jj^b'^are do 'jud^ others have not got that breadth of 
Afeelihjg^ahd "^capacity to appreciate merits. Though 
operates seemed to be the embodiment of 
,\|linsv^iity; a^^^ stupidity, yet inwardly he %yas as 
5mSjfribnas1cnew. V..so pious that he did nothing without 

so just that he never did any 
finjui^; feafijr^ihah,- whilst he was the benefactor of his 

t /■ J _l 
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, never at fault, in a word he was the best and happiest of 
men.” “ His self-control was abs olut e ; his powers’ of 
endurance were unfailing ; he had so schooled himself to 
.'moderation that his scanty means satisfied all his wants.”’ 

) “To want nothing” he said to himself is divine ; to want, 
j as little as possible is the nearest possible approach to 
the divine life.” 

Socrates’ Philosophy. 

“ The philosophical merits of Socfates are less doubt- 
ful than his political character. The mere fact that he 
is made the chief jnterlogutor of those wonderful 
dialogues which contained the whole system of Plato,, 
is sufficient to prove that he exerted no slight influence 
on the great philosopher, and though he never commit- 
ted any of his own thoughts into writing, he has left 
indisputable traces of the important innovations of 
science of which he must be considered as the real 
author.” There are three authorities with regard to 
this : 

(1) Xenophon’s Memorabilia ; 

(2) Plato’s Dialogues j and 

(3) Aristotle’s Strictures. 

Of course Xenophon was a man of the world and 
had no independent interest in philosophy. He was 
only drawn to Socrates by the latter’s wonderful way 
of holding conversations. “ Xenophon having no philo- 
sophical views to develop, and no imagination to lead 
him astray, — being, in fact, to Socrates what Boswell 
was to Johnson — is an excellent witness. The Memora- 
bilia are indeed confessedly apologetic, and it is easy 
to see that nothing is introduced which might embitter 
those who, hating Socrates, were ready to prosecute the 
Socratics ; but the plain straight-forward narrative of 
Socrates’ talk, on many occasions with many dis- 
similar interlocutors, carries with it in its simplicity and 
congruity the endence of the substantial justice and' 
truth.” (Chambers' Encyclopesdin). It can be said on 
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reliable authority that, even if he had tried, Xenophon 
could not have been able to give the philosophy of 
Socrates. . . 

Plato gives a much truer conception of what he effect- 
ed by his scientific labours. But Plato, “ though he 
understood his master better, is a less trustworthy 
authority, and he makes Socrates the mouthpiece of his 
own more advanced and even antagonistic doctrines. 
Yet to all appearance the Apology is a careful and exact 
acccount of Socrates’ habits and principles of actions ^ 
the earlier dialogues those which are commonly called 
“Socratic, ” represent with such changes only as are 
necessitated by their form, Socrates’ method ; and if in 
the later and more important dialogues the doctrine is 
the doctrine of Plato, echoes of the master’s teaching are 
still discoverable approving themselves as such by their 
accord with the Xenophontian testimony. In the face of 
these two principal witnesses other evidence is of small 
importance ” {C/iaviber's Encyclopedia), 

Aristot le says that Socrates philosophised about - 
virtue , and made some discou rages w'ith regard to 
scienc e. 

Socrates is always found endeavouring to reduce" 
everything to first principles, stripping realities of their 
pompous garb of words, and striving to arrive at certain- 
ty as the standard of truth. His philosophy is generally 
applied to gthies^ rather than physics. He considered it 
to be his vocation to arouse the idea of science in the 
minds of men. He belipved that no one is bad willingly, 
but only from igno rance and TOnfu^jfiP. Xhejcesolution 
^fTected bv Socra tes. i L well- re m arked by Cicerojis. con- 
si sting, of bringing philosophy from heaven to earth > 
The immediate object of nis teaching was the attam- 
ment of clear idea s and concep ts, the highest of all 
being that o f-the ^good. iReferring to his mother, who 
was a midwife, he is said to have observed that just as- 
her calling in life was to deliver children into the world 
from the womb, even so was his calling to watch over- 
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/mental :parturition and ■deliver ideas from the mind. 
The method he employed to effect this was jrony or 
pret ended ignorance, and appearing \S^ seek knowledge 
he used to .question the'supposed learned man till at last 
he was hopelessly confused and would keep silent if 
not admit defeat; Anyhow he brought about a revolu- 
tion in the ''thinking Greek mind, and it ** consisted, (-i) 
in the-introsp ective method.he employed, the changeJn 
the_subject-matte«u5£4jhiJosQphy, JioraiJJbiings „ to idea s., 
fr£ni.being_toJI?Jlio.wiug, and ( 2 ) in the ethnigal and-Jndi- 
yidual is the tendency of all his work. ” — Bax. 


With regard to his proofs, a German authority says : 
“ It is impossible to start from one true thought and to 
be entangled in' a contradiction with any other, and 
also knowledge derived from any one point and ob- 
tained by correct combination cannot contradict that 
which has been deduced in like manner from any other 
point”. It would have been interesting if Socrates had 
taken a step further to know what knowledge is. For 
by \yhat other means could he have been enabled to 
declare that which others believed themselves to know, 
to be no knowledge than by a correct conception of 
knowledge ? 

Those were the days when Athens was fu! i of sophists. 
They professed to know everything and what Socrates 
endeavoured was “ to nullify the effects of their acquir- 
ed knowledge by shifting the ground from the objects 
to the idea of science ” whereby he generally' succeeded in 
proving their deficiency in one thing needful to the philo- 
sopher. « His irony as it is called is another remark- 
ableproof of hts devotion to his vocation as an awakener 
of the idea of science. The irony of Socrates has been well 
d^cnbed as co-existence of the idea of science in him 

with the want of clear and complete views on any oh’ 

' " knowledge of ignor- 

• ^’^‘^Jrectly connected the indirect 

ogical method, which he invariably adopted and 
'.ch may be considered as his method of eSdng 
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scientific truth from the mass of semblances and contra- 
<dictfons by which it was surrounded. His docvionum or 
secret monitor, which was a great puzzle to his contem- 
( porarics, as it has been to many of the moderns, seems to 
have been little more than a name which he gave to 
those convictions on practical subjects which sprang up 
spontaneously in his mind, and for which he could not 
find any satisfactory mean.*: of accounting, though he 
himsdf was constrained to follow in the course which 
they prescribed, as when he felt convinced of the issue of 
an undertaking, or was restrained by some secret mis- 
giving from taking a certain route on his retreat from a 
disastrous battle. ” 

Socrates so thoroughly original man, could gather 
around him all the original and thinking men. His 
business was to make them think for themselves. The 
Socratic impulse once communicated, it would take a dif- 
ferent direction according to the character and natural 
bias. Though Socrates may be considered to be the 
basis of the whole superstructure, he can have no more 
claim to the whole merit of the Platonic philosophy 
than he is entitled to be blamed for the reckless incon- 
sistencies of Alctbiadcs or the selfish policy of Xeno- 
phon. There is a Socratic element in all schools of Greek 
philosopliy, for such was the effect of his method. One 
thing must be noted, and that is, he insisted upon the 
•consciousness of ignorance and also he made use of the 
Delphic oracle to the eflect,“Know Thy. self* — or it would 
not have been difficult for him to ' leave some works 
•containirg an enunciation of his " dogmas." 

There were some who were really interested in his 
jhilosophy, and' they sought to derive some definite 
result from the life and teachings of their master, 
They sought to formulate for themselves and for their 
followers the teachings of their master, and thus three 
systems, called Socratic schools, came to existence. 

(rt) The Mcgaric school was originated by Euclid of 
Megara. He was first an Eleatic philosopher, but after 
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his contact with Socrates, began to interweave ingeni- 
ously the Socratic ethics with the One-Being doctrine 
of Parmenides. • If the good was the subject matter of 
Socratic philosophy, his was, virtue, knowledge, God, 
etc., all as many names of this absolute fact. 

( 5 ) The Cyrenaic school was started by Aristippus 
of Gyrene. He despised all that had no immediate beat- 
ing on practice, and the life of man alone had interest for 
him. He maintains that all knowledge was in essence 
merely that of our own feeling. “ All states of conscious- 
ness are reducible to violent motion, moderate motion, 
and lack of all motion. The first is pain, the second is 
pleasure, and the third is apathy." The practical side 
of philosophy was the attainment of pleasure, and the 
great art of life was avoiding pain and apathy. The 
Cyrenaic “ wise man” would also seek the present 
happiness, and would not endure a present pain even 
with a view to a future pleasure. How different is this 
from the real teaching of Socrates especially as it is 
practically shown that as " noble is the prize, and great 
the hope,” it is worth one’s “ while to stake everything 
on this belief.” (See text book, pp. 206 — 7). 

(c) The Cynic school was taught by Antisthenes^ 
Its sole end was in the avoidance of pleasure and. 
desires, for virtue was the one thing worth living foV 
and deprivation and asceticism were necessary for it. 

. iii. Public Trial in Athens. 


The largest and the most important of the legal 
tribunals “ dicastery” {par excellence) was known as ^e 
/leliaca, the name denoting the place where the courts 
were held. During the days of Athenian democracy, 
the total number of persons who could vote are said 
to have been 6,000, and this number seems never to have 
been exceeded. Any Athenian, who was over 30, and in 
full possesion of his rights, was entitled to be placed in 
the list. At the beginning of the year, the whole body of 
-lurors took a solemn oath (i) that they would judge 
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according, to the laws and decrees of the Athenian- 
people and of the Council of Five Hundred (Boule) ; (2)< 
that, in cases where there was no law, they would decide - 
according to their best judgment; and (3) that they would 
■ hear both parties impartially and vote on the case ac- 
tually before the court The normal number of the jurors 
was 500,* the maximum number of 6,000 jurors being 
divided into ten sections of 500 each — the sections being 
distinguished by the first ten letters of the Greek 
alphabet— ^with 1, 000 reserves. There is also evidence 
to .show that in the fourth centur}% the numbers of 
jurors often were 200, 400, 500, 700, and in important 
political trials various multiples of 500, namely, 1,000, 
1,500, 2,000, or 2,500. Every juror on his appointment 
received a ticket, and these tickets formed part of the 
machineiy’ for allotting the jurors to the several courts. 
To guard against the ' possibility of bribery or other 
undue influence, the allotment did not take place until 
immediately before the hearing of the case. Each 
court contained an equal number of jurors from the- 
ten tribes, and thus represented the whole body of the 
state. The juror on entering the court assigned to- 
him received a counter on presenting of which at the- 
end of the day, he received his fee. The large number 
of the jury made bribery difficult ; though it does not 
seem to have been impossible. It also diminished the 
feeling of personal responsibility, while it increased the 
influence of political motives. In addressing such 
courts, the parties to the suits were not above appeal- 
• ing to personal interests of the general public. The 
speakers were also tempted to take advantage of 
the popular ignorance by misinterpreting the laws, and 
^ the jurors' could not look for aid from the officials 
who formally presided over the law courts. The latter 
were not necessarily experts, and they owed their origin- 
al appointment to the caprice of the lot. 

• Notice, Socrates was found guilty by 280 votes against 220, 
■the number of jurors being thus 500. 
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• Legal actions were of two kinds, private and public, 
the latter being called prosecutions. Public actions were 
-futther divided into ordinary criminal cases and offen- 
•ces against the state. As a rule, they could be institut- 
ed by Any person who possessed the franchise, and 
the penalty was paid to the state. If the prosecutor 
failed to obtain one-fifth of the votes, he had to pay a 
.a fine of i,ooo drachmae* and also lost his right of ever 
bringing a similar action. There were three different 
modes oT securing the person of the offender accord- 
ing to the nature of 'the case, — (i) the accused was 
summarily arrested by the prosecutor and conducted 
to the presence of the^ proper official ; (2) the accu- 
-ser took the officer with him, and had the culprit 
.arrested ; and (3) he-Iodged the “ information ” and the 
•official had to effect the capture. 


The ordinary procedure in a law-suit (public or pri- 
vate) began with the personal summoning of the defend- 
-ant by the plaintiff accompanied by two witnesses. If 
the defendant failed to appear before the court, these 
witnesses gave proof of the summoning, and the judg- 
•ment went by default. ' The action began by presenting 
■a written statement of the case to the Magistrate who 
presided over the trials of the class in question. If the 
statement was accepted, the court-fee was paid by both 
-the parties in a private action and by the prosecutor 
■himself in a public action. The Magistrate then fixed 
a day for the preliminary investigation, and whenever 
several cases were instituted at the same time, he drew 
lots to determine the order in which they should be 
"taken. The plaintiff and the defendant swore as to the 
truth of the statement, and if the defendant raised no 
formal protest the trial proceeded in regular course, 
but he might contend that the law-suit was inadmissible 
and to prove his point, might bring witnesses to confront 
J:hose on the side of the plaintiff, or he might rely on 
- argument without witnesses by means of a wrLen 

•' See ncte at the bottom of the page 68, text book. 
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statement traversing that of the plaintiff. The prelimi- 
nar>‘ action was to examine the documents, etc., and if 
any witness or other person was absent, to get a certifi- 
ed’eopy of the deposition. 

The same Magistrate who used to preside over the 
pfelimioaiy in\'estigation used to presidcat the trial also. 
The proceedings began with a solemn .sacrifice. The 
plea of the plaintiff and the formal reply of the defend- 
ant were then road by the clerk. The court was next 
addressed first by the plaintiff and then by the defend- 
ant In some cases there were two speeches on each 
side. Ever^' litigant was legally required to conduct 
his own ca.se. The speeches were often composed by 
professional experts for delivery by the panics to the 
suit, who were required to speak in person, though one 
or more unprofes.sional supporters* might subsequently 
speak in support of the case. The length of the speeches 
was in many cases limited by law to a fixed time record- 
ed by means of a ^vatcr-clock. Documents were not 
regarded as parts of the speech, and while these were 
being read, the clock was stopped. \\'itne.sse.s were never 
cross.e.xamfncd, but one of the litigants might formally 
interrogate the other. The ca>e for the defence w as some- 
time< finally supported by pathetic appeals on the part 
of relatives and friends. 

When the speeches were over, votes were taken. 
Each juror was given two disks,— each one one inch 
in diameter with a short tube running through the cen- 
tre. The tube was cither perforated or closed. There 
were two urns placed in the court, one of bronze and the 
other of wood. The juror placed in the hollow of 
his hand tlie disk he proposed to use, and closed his 
fingers on the extremity of the tube, so that no one 
could see whether it as a perforated disk or not, and 
then depo.sited it in the bronze urn, and observing the 

.N'olict, Pinto went to speak on behalf of Socrates after iiis 
speech was over, but was not allowed. 
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;same secrecy he dropped the other or the unused one 
dnto the wooden urn. The votes were then sorted by 
persons appointed for the purpose, and were then counted 
Iby the president of the court. If the votes were equal, 
^hen the defendant was discharged. 

Pecuniary penalties were inflicted in a private or 
rpublic suit, but personal penalties in a public suit only. 
Personal penalties were death or exile, or different degrees 
•of disfranchisement with or without confiscation. Im- 
prisonment^ befote trials was common, and the persons 
mulcted in penalties might be imprisoned until the 
•penalties were paid, but imprisonment was never in- 
flicted, as the sole penalty for conviction. Foreigners 
.alone could be sold into slavery. Sentences of death 
were carried out under the supervision of the board of 
tpojice called the " Eleven.”- There were executions of 
va rious kinds in the beginning, but in later times the 
•condemned had to drink the fatal hemlock. 


The Apology may be divided into three parts,(i) before 
•conviction ; (2) after conviction and before the sentence • 
•■and (3) after the sentence. Before his conviction Socrates 
points out to the court how grossly he had been misrepre- 
.sented by his enemies for several years past, cross-exam- 
ines Meletus (an inferior poet), and then explains to the 
court that every one of the charges agains him was a 
•lie. He next dwells on the ridiculous way of appeal! g 
-to the mercy of the jurors and says that for the credit 
•of Athens no such thing should be done. After thip 
•conviction he points out that, but for the co opSaS," 
•ofLycon (a rhrtoncian) and Anytos (a leather-dealer), 
Meletus could not have secured even one-fifth of the 

?ni'’lt“fine „o7eS"fs 

marks that he had done nothinn to de~„ ° 1"'* ^• 

pJymntul'’ hI “Sm aV 

t'rytaneum. He is then sentenced to death. Instead 
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of feeling sorty he boldly says that “ no evil can happen 
to a good man either in life or after death. Wherefore 
Socrates will not be angry with his condemners, who have 
<3one him no barm, although they meant him anything 
but good. He will only ask of them to do the sons of 
Socrates as he had done to them.” Throughout the 
Apology Socrates appears as an intrepid reformer. 

Criio gives an impression of the picture of him as 
A loyal and law-abiding Athenian. That Crito was the 
best friend of Socrates can be seen and appreciated 
there alone. 

Phosdo : Phtedo a Greek philosopher and founder of 
the ' Eliac school so called from Elis, the place of his 
birth. He was descended from an illustrious family; but 
he had the misfortune in early life to be deprived of 
Ws patrimony and sold as slave at Athens. He attracted 
the notice of Socrates, who observed in his countenance 
the marks of an ingenious mind, and persuaded one of his 
friends to purchase his freedom. From that time Pha^do 
applied to the study of moral philosophy under Socrates 
with the greatest assiduity, and to the last, retained the 
most affectionate attachment to his master. He established 
a school at Elis after the Socratic model in which though 
it is spoken of as a distinct school of philosophy he, 
and his successors adhered closely to the simple doc- 
trines and useful precepts which they had received from 
Socrates. Plato as a mark of respect to this philosopher 
gave the name of Phaido to one of his “ dialogues.” 
The immortality of the” soul is the chief point that is 
discussed here, and for other points see the beginning of 
the notes. 




NOTES. 


THE 


iPIt AND DEATH OF SOCRATES. 


"•fsl'HXlsJ* 


THE APOLOGY. 


sSUiftlARV* — Socrates defends himself in the Court 
.'l^^jydsaiSL >-TIiere arc two charges against him : — 

}S(iN^tet offendx agmmt the iaws in not paying 
^^a^ia'ifo'-tKose gpds whom the city respects^ and introduce 



also offends against the laws in corrupting 
opens his apology by saying that 


‘tli&t*has been spoken against him is complete 
.1 '^‘H6:$a.ys that he is seventy years old and 

. ^ttie for the Hrst.timc before a Court of Law. He 

[s^l^chj'but give their whole attention to the 
he says is just or not He promises 

* f a.. 
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was some such thing: “Sociatcs is an evil-doer, who 
meddles with inquiries into things beneath the earth, 
and in heaven, and "'who ‘‘ makes the worse appear the 
better reason,’ and .who teaches others these same 
things.” He refers to The Clouds where he is parodied, 
(iv) He says he has not got the knowledge of earn- 
ing money by teaching others, (v) He requests the 
listeners not' to interrupt him even though they think 
he is speaking arrogantly. He refers to tlic d'eclara- 
tion of the Oracle that there was no wiser man than 


Socrates, (vi) He says that after he heard it he went 
out to examine <?very man who was reputed to be wise, 
and that was the cause of his unpopnlarit}*, for he tried 
to prove to him that he was not wise as he fancied. 
He thus made many enemies, (vii) That his ene- 
mies were increasing every da}*^ caused him much unhap- 
piness and .anxiety, and, nevertheless, he was prepared 
to test the declaration of the Oracle to the very last, 
He first tried politicians and .then poets, (viii) He 
next went to the artizans and though they possessed a 
knowledge which he did not possess, 3-01 they commit- 
ted the same mistake as the poets and believed that 


the3' were cxtrcmel}' wise in matters of the greatest im- 
portance. Socrates thus finds that thc}’ all possess a 
knbwledge, though the real nature of it they are igno- 
rant of, and prefers to remain as he was witliout citijcr 
their knowledge or ignorance, (ix) He explains that 
it is only God who is really wise, and if the Oracle 
declared so, it meant, ‘ He among you is the wisest, vriro 
like Socrates, knows that in very' truth his wisdom -is 
worth nothing at all.’ He considers his cross.c.vamining 
of those who called themselves ‘ wise ’ was a service lb 
God, and by reason of it he had no leisure to lake part 
m public matters or to look after his private affairs., f.\0 
He next says that the sons of wealthy person.s who 

and «°ss.exait,ination, 

and tliat makes the cross-examined get angry not at 

their own ignorant selves, but at him, who, they consider 

corrupts young men. though he has nothing to teach 
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'^j^.v?jCxl) Thus defending himself against persistent 
^;9:^luih'nits. that were being propagated against himself 
to the present charges against him. 
ijfie;;', cross-examines Melctus about ttie matter of 
='1impr6wftg*jyoting men, and tries to make it clear from 
says that he (Meletus) takes no interest 
the matters about which he is prosecuting 
p'Wrri'-:' (Socrates/. He holds that ail cannot improve 
^iing’^'men, though he hopes tirat one may have 
5isVilI'eriough to do so- (xiii/ The charge against him 
:;^^^.thaf.he corrupts the young intentionallv*, and he 
p^int put that it is not the case. He acirK, even 
Vsup^ijfiig he does so unintentionally, there is no provi- 
;slDn ;in;me.laws of Athens to pro-ecute him for that. 
r. (}uv),^lelett}ssays that Socrates doe.s not believe in the 
C^^stU'/ahy way whatever and is a complete atlieist. 
'fSp^iat^sa^’sthat Meletus is prosecuting him simply in 
% the iriw!cnc e and wantonness of youth and shows how 
(tlhcphststenit Ke' i&'^xvJT'SScrates'makes Meletus admit 
vihat'thete/ js no man who. believes in the existence of 
|;diidhr^hln'gs'and not in tire existence of divinities, and 
he believes in the divinities, it is wrong 
.,W/;S&p]p)^ does not believe in the gods. He adds 
^^tB^^Meletus innst have indicted him in that manner 
/ d(hw^t6^t^t'tfi$ skill, or because he could not find any 
'^dCh^lfcnriii^that he could accuse him of with truth, (xvi) 
suspicion of tire multitude, he says, have 
cause of destruction of many good men 
VJbefdteiniii>^d?^dds that there is no fear that he shall be 

V > * - ' ^ ^ 

post 
our- 



him give up his philosophy and 
and declaring the truths to every 
- that hts defence is to try to 

put him to death, for that 
;agdhst God, as it means the rejecting of 


|^|^^«§ryor-itJwbuld nqt be easy to fill his place 
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after his death. He says God has sent him to attack the 
city even as He would do a gadfly to arouse a sluggish 
horse. It was not a mere human impulse that led him 
to neglect all his interests and busy himself unceasingly 
in the*^intcrcsts of Athens, by going to-cach man himself 
like a father or an elder brother, and trying to persuade 
him to care for virtue, (xix) Yet he never came forward 
in the assembly to take part in the public councils, and if 
he had come, he should long have perished. It was his 
belief that he who would really fight for justice must do 
so as a private man, not in public, if he means to pre- 
serve his life even for a short time, (xx) None could 
make him do wrong for fear of death. Once the Thirty 
commanded him to bring over Leon the Salaminian from 
Salamis, so that they might put him to death. He 
quietly went away home without caring for their order 
for he knew it was wrong, (xxi) Also whenever he 
had to take part in public affairs, he had never yielded 
a single point in a question of right and wrong to any 
man. He did not charge anything for his conversation, 
and was ever ready to talk to any man, rich or poor, so 
long as he was ready to answer him and li.sten to what 
he had to say.' / (xxii) People delighted in spending time 
in his company because it was a delight to them to 
hear persons who thought themselves wise cross-examin- 
ed by him. And if he had already corrupted any j'oung 
men, they who had by then giown older, would come' 
■ forward to accuse him for that ; or if they were unwilling 
themselves they had their kinsmen, their fathers, their 
brothers, or other relatives. He points out to several 
men in th,e court itself, and says that Meletus ought to 
have ^called some of them as witnesses, and suggests 
that if he forgot to do so, he might as well do it then 
while he would stand aside, (xxiii) He refers to the 
custom of weeping before the judges praying to acquit 
one s own self and also of bringing one’s own wife and 

childrenor other friends to move the court with their 
tears. He says that though he has a wife and children, 
he would not do anything of the sort, for that would 
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discredit him, the Athenians, and Athens, (xxiv). The 
judge has sworn to be impartial and decide the questions 
according to law, and he should be convinced by reason 
and not appealed to in other ways, which are neither good, 
nor just, nor holy. He concludes his defence by saying 
that he believes in the gods, and to them and to the Athe- 
nians he trusts his case to be decided as is best for them 
and for him. fxxv) He is found guilty by 281 votes 
to 220. Then he says he is not surprised, for he knew he 
would be found guilt}', and adds that certainly he did 
not think the majority against him would be so narrow. 
But for the coming of Anytus and Lycon also to accuse 
him and .secure votes, so many votes would not have 
been possible, and in that respect he has escaped 
Melelus. (xxvi) Death is proposed as the penalty, and 
if hC' were allowed to propose a counter-penalty, he 
would propose a public maintenance in the Prytaneum, 
for that is what he thinks he deserves for the life of 
selflessness he led. (xxvii) He says he must not be con- 
sidered stubborn or arrogant in what he saj’s next. If 
there were such a law in Athens, as elsewhere it was, not 
to finish a trial of life and death in a single day, he 
thinks he would have convinced them of the matter, 
but'the time was short and it was not an easy matter. 
He could not choose any other punishment. Imprison- 
ment is not suited as it would mean the slavery of suc- 
cessive officials. Fine would not suit him either, for 
he had no money to pay it with. Nor could he prefer 
exile, for at that stage of his life it was difficult for him 
to wander from city to city. Wherever he would go, 
young men would listen to him, and if he would drive 
them away, they would persuade their elders to expel 
him ; and if he would not drive them away, their fathers 
and kinsmen would expel him for their sakes (xxviii) 

' To withdraw from Athens and hold his peace was not 
possible either, and it was the most difficult thing in the 
world to make them understand why he could not do 
that. If he had been rich he would have proposed a 
very large fine, and as he was poor he could perhaps pay 
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a mina. But his friends persuade him -to propose thirty 
and they would be sureties, (xxix) His proposal is not 
accepted and he is condemned to death. He is very 
old and would have died naturally very soon, and much 
is not gained by condemning him to death. If he was 
defeated it was not because that he was wanting in argu- 
ments but in overboldness and effrontery. To appeal 
weeping and, wailing was unworthy of him (xxx) He 
prophesies that there would be more men who would 
call them to account, and the)' would be harder masters 
to them than he was. He asks them to make them- 
selves more perfect rather than silencing reproaches, 
(xxxi) He' was wont to receive a divine voice, and 
that would constantly oppose him if he was not 
going to act rightly, (xxxii) If death were absence 
of all sensations, there could be no better gain, and if 
it were a journey to another place where all who 
have died are found, there could be no good greater 
' than that, (xxxiii) No evil can happen to a good 
man either in life or after death. Yet it was not with 
the mind that they condemned, and so far he could 
find fault with them. He adds they must vex his 
sons when they are grown up if they care for anylhing 
but virtue, and concludes by saying whether life or death 
is better, is • known to God and God only. 

' Apology. — A speech made in defence. From Gr. 
apologia^ apo off, logos a speech. “ An apology^ in the 
, original sense of the word, was a pleading off from some 
. charge or imputation, by ‘explaining and defending 
one’s principles or conduct. It, therefore, amounted to 
a vindication. One who now offers an apology admits 
himself to have been, at least apparently, in the wrong, 
but brings forward some palliating circumstance, or 
tenders a frank acknowledgment, by way of reparation, > 
We make an apology for some breach of propriety or 
decorum (like rude expressions, unbecoming conduct, 
lC.), or sorne deficiency in what might be reasonably 
p.~^ed. We offer an excuse when we have been guilty 
ome breach or neglect of duty ; and we do it by way ■ 
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of extenuating our fault and with a view to be forgiven. 
When an excuse has been accepted, an apology may 
still in some cases be necessary or appropriate. “ An 
excuse is not grounded on the claim of innocence, but is 
rather an appeal for favour of resting on some collateral 
circumstance. An apology mostly respects the- conduct 
of individuals towards each other as equals ; it is a volun- 
tary act produced by feelings of decorum, or a desire for 
the good opinion of others— Crabb.” — Webster. 

N. B. — This apology was preserved by Plato who 
was a friend and disciple of Socrates. Plato, however, was 
in the court at the time of the trial (See page 72, last 
part of xxix), and it is likely that he must have pre- 
served the verj' words of his master in spite of his 
overdoing him generally. 

- — * 

I. Socrates’ request to the Athenians to give 

HIM a patient hearing. 

/ Impression. — Effect or influence made on the sen- 
ses, mind, feelings, or sentiment. The prefix ////-(/;/) on, 
premerc to press. The history of the word is interest- 
ing. " Press is a corruption of the old word prest. ready ; 
whence ready money advanced to a man 

hired for service, earnest money; also wtpjcsi, a verb { now 
impress), to give a man earnest money. When it became 
common to use compulsion to force men into ser\ ice, it 
was confused with the verb io pi ess'.' — Skeat. 

Accusers. — Those who would bring a charge against. 

L. Ac (ad) to, causa, caussa, a. suit„at law, 

« Kis accusers were three : Anytus, Lycon, and Meletus, 
Anytus, acting against him on behalf of the ma^is- 
because of his political principles ; Lycen, 
on behalf of the orators ; and Meletus pn behalf of the 
poets, all of whom Socrates used to pull to pieces." The ' 
sworn informations, on which the trial proceeded, vere" 
f fashion : “ Meletus, the son of Mefetus 

A*'”'®' inipeaches Socrates, the son of Sophroniscus* 
or Alopece : Socrates is guilty inasmuch as he dpes not 
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^believe in the gods whom the city worships, but intro* 
duces other s'trangfe deities ; he is also guilty^ inasmuch 
as he corrupts the young men and the punishment he' 
has incurred is death.’’ 

For . my own part.— To speak for my sake ; so far 
as I am concerned. 

Plausible, — Worthy of being praised. The root 
is the same as in applause^ from L. platidttB clap of one s 
hands. 

Astonished. — Struck with wonder. M. E. astonmiy 
ttstuniiitj astoncn ] whence the later astony, afterwards 
lengthened into astonish. The addition oi-ish as ^ in 
extingu-ish is due to analogy with other verbs m-tsh. 
Astound is the same form, and only there is an addition 
of excrescent d after n as in sound, from F. son. All 
these are derived from O. F. estoner (modern French, 
etonncr), to arhaze. 

Clever speaker. — One who speaks with skill and 
adroitness. 

PJ. B . — Socrates maintains from the beginning to the 
end that his accusers had not spoken one word of truth 
and that they prosecute him out of malice. The speech 
for the prosecution must naturally have been charac- 
terized with spite, and in the midst of it the Athenian 
jury who had been present in the law court must have 
been asked to be careful so that Socrates, who spent his 
life in conversation and who must naturally have been 
a “clever speaker,” might not mislead' them when he , 
would make his apology. • ' 

The following extract may be read with advantage : — 

“ Some say that the Graces in the Acropolis are his 
(Socrates’) work ; and they are clothed in figures. 

- And that it is in reference to this that Timon says, in 
his Silli . 

' . From them proceeded the stone-polisher, 

The reasoning^ legislator, the enchanter 

Of all the Greeks, making them subtle arguers, 

A cunning pedant, a shrewd Attic quibbler. 
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Forhcwasverj* clever in all rhetorical exercises, also- 
Idomeneus also assures us. But the thirty tyrants for- 
bade him to give lessons in the art of speaking and 
arguing, as Xenophon tells us. And Aristophanes 
turns him into ridicule in his comedies, as making the 
worse appear the better* reason. For he was the first 
man, as Pharorinussays in his Universal History, who, in 
conjunction with his disciple iCschines, taught men how 
to become orators. And Idomeneus makes the same 
assertion in his eSSay on Socratic schools. He, like- 
wise, was the first person who conversed about human 
life, and was also the first philosopher who was condemn- 
ed to death and executed.” — ^YoNGE. 

A^. B . — Perhaps this has been suggested from the 
fact that Socrates was a good cross-examiner and would 
convince all reasonable people of their ignorance or 
fanefed knowledge. The hint is to the edcct that in spite- 
of their conviction that he is guilty, he may so manage 
as to prove that he is not guilty, and they must be care- 
ful to take his words at their worth, and not to be misled 
by his beguiling words. 

Careful not... you — Cautiou.9 so that they may not 
allow themselves to be beguiled by his words. To 
mislead is to lead or guide another into error. 

Impudent — Shameless ; wanting modesty. F rom 
L. ««-(for in) not, pudens modest, present participle of 
pudere to feel shame. It thus means not feel ashamed 
in intentionally treating others without due respect. 

Thus ‘not to be ashamed' is redundant in this sen- 
tence. 

In that way — In that manner ; that is, to suggest 
that Socrates was a clever speaker and he would mislead 
the Athenians assembled in the law courts to vote 
in his case. 

K O^en my mouth — Begin to speak. Alou th in^ ucli — 
cases is j^uratiyely..^use<i.. tQ.^igni^l„speech, language, 
orTcStmonj;^, Cf. ' . 
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“■When I ope my mouth let no dogs bark.”— S hakes. 

“That in the of two or three witnesses every word may 

ibe established.” 

iV. B. — Mouth often means a principal speaker, or 
one who utters a common opinion. In plural, it means 
to make a wry face or grimace : Cf. 

“ Every coffee-house has some particular st.'itCRinan belonging 
■to it, who is Ihe mouth of the street where he rives.”-— ADDISON. 

“ Counterfeit sad looks, 

Make mouths upon me when I turn my back.”— -S hakes. 

Lie — Falsehood : It is of two kinds, namely, falsehood 
of calling him a ‘clever speaker’ and also the falsehood 
of bringing supposed charges on him. 

Exposed — Laid bare. Fr. exposer, <u:-out, and poser 
to set, to place. Compare also depose, compose, etc. The 
idea is their lie wiW be laid bare before you so that 
you may judge for yourself what a folly tt is on their 
part to accuse and misrepresent me thus. 

Prove — Establish with facts and ai^uments. 

In any way at all — In no manner whatever. The 
idea is, I am not only incapable of misleading you, 
but I have never been so. 

Unless — If if not be that. Formerly it was 071 les, 

' 071 lesse, 07t lesse that, and that is, in less than, on a less 
supposition than. The ««-here stands for o«. 

They mean — Intend to convey the idea of. 

<• N, B . — Notice the irony contained in what follows. 

■ If they mean that I am one who speaks the truth — a 
t fact which I cannot gainsay — then I cannot defend 
' myself against such an ‘imputation.’ And also they 
.give you a hint that as I will speak out the truth and 
expose them, you must not heed my true remarks but 
I vote against me indeed. 

, That — My being a truth-speaker. 

I agree with him — I am one with them in holding. 

''gt'Ce : Fr. agreer, to accept or to receive kindly, from 
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■a, L*. ad, gre good will, consent, liking, from L. gi-a/its 
pleasing, agreeable. Grateful has the same root . 

Orator — One skilled in the art of speech ; an elo- 
quent speaker. From L. orare to speak. Cf, 

I am no oratot as Brutus is.” — S hakes. 

. “Some orator renowned 

In Athens or free Rome.” — M ilton. 

‘Than; This was originally the same word as then and 
equivalent to then -when. Thus, for instance, the sentence, 
*I am a much greater orator than they’ would be ‘I 
am a much greater then when they (are great orators)’, 
that is, if it is admitted that they are great orators, then 
I am greater; 


My accusers — Those who have brought an accusa- 
tion or charge against me. Fibm L. acatso to call to 
account, blame, indict ; ad to, causo cause, procps. 

Repeat — Say again. From L. Re again, to 
•seek. 


Said — Spoken ; that is, said when they made a 
speech for the prosecution. 

Whole — Unimpaired ; unadulterated. The word is 
-connected with heal. 


Elaborate — One got ready with great labour. L. e 
-out, greatly, lahorare to work, 

Drest up — Clothed pompously or gorgeously ; ein- 
hellished. The idea is his speech will not be so magni- 
■ficent as theirs and couched in such fine words and 
phrases. 

“ But the philosopher, after Lysias had prepared sl] 
■defence for him, read it through, and said—* It is a, very- 
fine speech, Lysias, but is not suitable for me ; for it was' 
manifestly the speech of a lawyer rather than of a* 
philosopher.’ And when I^ysias replied, * How is it possi-' 
•ble, that if it is a good speech 'it should not be suitableie 
to you ?’ he said, * J ust as fine clothes and handsome shoesj^ 
•would not be suitable to me.’ YONGE. 
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' The above extract shows that he was • averse to 
make a legal speech, and was content to speak f^ejruth, 
land truth alone, no matter what *e rrault would te. 

Without preparation — Without havmg thought oX 
or "arranged^ previously ; extempore. From L. J>r(^ 
before,*/^ to get ready. 

Come first — Occur of tlieir own accord for the nmt 
time. The dea is the words and phrases I employ are 
what occur to me for the first time and not previously 
thought of and their effect weighed. 

Believe — Am confident. 


^ [Page 36.] 

Cause — Case. This is also from L., catisp a case, the 
same root as is found in accuse. / 

Just — Right. L. ius right, that which is fitting. 
Hence it means upright or honest. 

. Anything else — Anything other than what is just 
or honest. jS/se is generally an adjective or pronoun,, 
as the following examples will show : 

Who else is coming ? ( Adj.) 

What else shall I give you ? (Adj.) 

Do you expect anything else ? (Adj.) 

Bastards and else. (Adj.) — K. John. 

Else always follows the noun or pronoun it qualifies, 
and it is usual to give the possessive form to else rather 
ithan to the substantive which precedes it ; e. £■., some- 
body else’s room. It is also an adverb and means in 
the contrary case. Sometimes after ‘or’ it is used 
expletively as simply noting an alternative. 

My friends : Notice the form of the address here 
and in what follows. He changes it into judees in 
xxxi, below. 

Hardly — Scarcely. 

Seemly— Fit ; suitable ; becoming. The root' here 
^is not the same as in seem. Seem is connected with 
'*me and is from A. S. seman to satisfy, conciliate, and: 
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hence, to suit, a sense due to the adjective seemly^ which 
is from SiVinr fit, with suffix — Uqr like (-ly). 

At my age : He was past seventy at the time of his 
trial, 399 B. C. Accounts vary with regard to the 
date of his birth, and anyhow it can be said on good 
authority that it was not earlier than 471 B. C or later 
than June of 469. In the first case his age would be 
72, and in the other 70. I am more than seventy years 
old.” — Se below. 

Come before — Appear in your presence. 

Specious — Superficially fair, just, or correct ; appear- 
ing well at 'first view. From L. speciosccs showy, 
beautiful, from species show, appearance. Compare the 
extract cited from YOXGE above. Compare also xxix, 
post^ wherein he says that he is ” an old man, far 
advanced in years, and near to Jeath.” .And subse- 
quently he adds that one should not be 'afraid of 
death, and the way in which he disobeyed the Thirty 
in not bringing Leon over from Salamis (See xx below) 
might show how he would not do wrong from the fear of 
death. It is not a wonder that a philosopher who was 
so very indifferent to worldly concerns and life must 
have rejected the defence which was written for him by 
Lysias. 

Specious falsehoods means a set of lies so got up and 
arranged together as to look vcrj» fair and all just. 

Athenians : Notice the form of addrcs«: It is either 
my * fViends ' or * Athenians ’ till it changes to * judges ’ 
in xxxi. 

Earnestly — With an ardent zeal ; scriouslly A. S. 
earnest earnestness ; earncstc (adj.) earnest, serious. 

Beg, entreat ; " To beg, in its original sense, was to 
ask with earnestness, and implied submission, or at least 
deference. At present, however, in polite life, beg has 
dropped its original meaning and has taken the place of 
both asli and request, on the ground of its expressing" 
more of deference and respect. Tiius we beg a person’s 
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• acceptance of a present ; we beg him to favour us with 
bis company ; a tradesman begs to announce the arriv^ 
of new goods, etc. Crabb remarks that according to 
nresent usage, ‘we can never talk of a person s 

acceptance of a thing, or of asking to d^o us a 

favour.’ This can be more truly said of usage in England 
than in America" (Webster). To entreat is to ask 
earnestly, to petition, or pray. Cf. 

Entreat my wife to come — SliAKKS. 

“ 1 do entreat, your patience Ib. 

“ I must entreat you some of that money. — Jo. 

Both the words are employed here by^ way of an 
- appeal to the Athenians. 


Surprised— Astonished. From Fr. surprise, which 
is {rom snrpris, pp. of surftendre, to surprise. Prefix stir- 
super) over, and prendre, L. prcndetc, to seize. 


Interrupt — Stop in the middle. The word is modi* 
fied through French. L. inter amongst, tumperc to 
break. , 


Defence — Apology'. Literally the word means 
striking down or away'. L. dc down, fcndcrc to strike, 
Cf. ojfence. The Sanskrit form of the root is han. 

Accustomed — Habituated. L. Ad to, and A. F. 
aisiuine custom. 


Market-place — An open square or place in a town 
where markets or public sales are held. 

■ ■ Where... elsewhere : that is, ‘where and elsewhere 
many of you have heard me.’ 

I have ever come — I have ever appeared. 

Your manner of speech — The way' in which you 
speak here. ^ Notice the contrast. Socrates intends to 
say that he is going to speak before the Court of Law in 
' exactly the same way as he is used to do outside of it, 
. in a way .peculiar to him. He would not attempt a 
-^Jegal speech but simply give them facts for their own 
^ "■ gment. Your is used impersonally here, Cf. 
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“ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than 
■ are dreamt of mjmr philosophy.”— 

Your manner of speech here means the manner of 
speech h^e with which you are acquainted. 

Strange — Unfamiliar, The ^ word is modified 
though French, the form in old French being estrange, 
from Latin extraneus, foreign, on the outside. 

Observe, he wants to impress on their mind tlie 
language he employs is not the one that is to be expect- 
ed in a Court of Law, and as an excuse he adds that 
those forms of addressing a Court are quite unfamiliar 
to him. He goes .on to say that if he were an actual' 
stranger in Athens, probably he would have been' 
excused the drawback, but now as he in an Athenian, 
and is expected to know the way in which a speech is 
to be made in a Court of Law, any breach of rule^ that 
way would make presumption against him all the more 
* strong, he implores that he may be excused the manner 
of his speech. 

Style — Mode of expressing thought in language, oral 
or written. , Cf, 

“ Proper words in proper places make the true definition of 
Swift. 

He next takes both the possible aspects, and says 
‘ it may be better or it may be worse’, that is to say, it 
may be better than -the manner of speech adopted in 
a Court of Law or it may be worse that that. It comes 
, to mean that they need not appreciate his style if that 
is better than the one generally employed in a defence 
speech, though they should excuse him in case it is 
worse. 

Whole attention — Complete attention, 

, , Quezon — Judicial investigation ; the decisive in- 
vestigation of tlie matter which is now doubtful ; inquiiy. 
From L. gticerere to seek, being the suffix. 

Makes ; Notice this use. Cf., 

Writing makes an exact man.’ 

/ 
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Advocate — One who pleads a cause in a court of 
law; one who is called upon to plead. L. ad to, vacate 
to call. 

Socratefe’ idea is that one has best advocated a 
cause when he has spoken the truth, that is, when he 
has represented his case truly and without any additions 
-or embellishments of his own, and they are good judges 
who would not care for the style or the manner in 
which a case was represented, but only confine their 
attention to a single fact whether what was represented 
is true or not. 


' II. His two sets of enemies. 

Old false charges. — False accusationsbrought against 
Socrates not before a Court of Law but before the public 
^or a long time. The idea is that he was being con- 
tinuously misrepresented to the public, and it was so 
, very persistent that the minds of many was charged 
with prejudice so much so that it was not easy to re- 
move it with any arguments to the contrary. , 

Old' accusers — Men who in time past persistently 
caluminated him in more ways than one. 

The two charges that were brought 
against him lately and which have necessitated the 

Anytus, and Lycon. 

Accusing me to you— Misrepresenting me to you. 
Who have...truth : The whole sentence of which 

.m2.^“en'‘E Sen^Mte '‘'“T 

, yeat|; and they haveS SteTa'^d" S'tS 

-fe^rTmtnyyS™ P'-^^ently accusing 
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I fear them — I am afraid of them, because they 
have created a prejudice in the minds of many ever 
since they were children, and, as that prejudice is deep- 
rooted, it is ver>* difficult to eradicate it. My apology 
is enough to convince anybody that the present charges 
against me ate false, but as I am afraid your minds are 
prejudiced ever since you were children, I am not sure 
if YOU would base your judgment on actual facts and 
vole in favour of me. 

Companions — His associates in bringing charges 
against me. 

Formidable — Capable of exciting fear or apprelicn- 
‘ >ion ; impressing dread. "L^fontitdabUcs^ from fat midarc 
to fear, dread. 

As expresses concession here and approaches though 
in meaning. Thus ‘formidable as they arc’ means 
‘(admitting) as (I do that) they are formidable’, that is, 

‘ though they arc formidable.’ 

/>. — Though of course it is recorded in the Apology 
that his three accusers acted on behalf of poets, artizans 
and |K>liticians, and orators respectively, >'ct another 
account i.s this : In consequence of his wise sayings 
and actions, “the priestess at ndplii wa.s witness in hi.s 
favour, when she gave Ch.'urcphon this answer, which 
is so universally known : 

Socrates of alt the mortals is the wisest. 

In con.sequence of which answer, he incurred great 
env>’ ; and he brought envy also on himself, b)' convict- 
ing men who gave themselves airs of folly and ignorance,-, 
as undoubtedly he did to Anytus ; and as is shown in 
Plato’s ^Icuo. I'or he, not being able to bear Socrates’ 
jesting, first of all set Ari.stophancs to attack him, and 
then persuaded Meletus to institute a prosecution 
against him, on the ground of impiety and of corrupting 
the youth of the city. Accordingly’ Meletus instituted 
the prosecution ; and Polycuctus pronounced the sen- 
tence, as Pharorinus records in his Universal Histor)’ ; 

1 

2 ' 
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, Poly crates, the sophist, wrote the speech, which was 
‘delivered, as Hermippus says, not Anytus as others, 
say and Lycon, the demagogue, prepared ever34hing* 
necessary to support the impeachment. (See not6 at 
the bottom of the page 68, text book). — YONGE. 

Plato’s account Is, however, endorsed by Antisthenes- 
in his Successions of the Philosophers.” 


[Page 37.] 

Those others : Those here is a demonstrative adjec- 
l ve. 

Got hold of — Obtained hold of, that is to say, ob- 
tained masterful influence over. 

When you were children— When you were very 
‘ young, and naturally so credulous that you had not the 
power to distinguish between a right report and a false 
one. 


Persistent— Continuing steadily and firmly; conti-,' 
nuing in the face of some amount of opposition. L. per 
through, sisto to stand. 

In accusing me with lies — In spreading false reports 
against me, . 


^ Persuade you — Influence you by argument: cor 
Vince you by arguing and offering you some suppose 
reasons. L. per effectively, stiadco to advise, urge. 

f One Socrates : Socrates is here a noun in appositio: 

I I Notice the irony contained here and in what follows.- 

ichireSlTT®*^ *e Oracle t. 

,<c.ii2erephon, he incurred great envv It thne rrtraAa 

imany speak calumniously^of him and mti,? ? 

■ references to his wisdom and raSde of disc™™, 
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V* ^"Speculates about the heavens— Takes gods as the 
subject matter of his proposition and examines it in its 
various aspects and relations ; starts various theories 
about gods. L. speculaius, from spcatla a look-out, from 
specie to see. Heavens here means gods. As the container 
is used for the thing contained, the figure is synecdoch e/ 
But the figurative use of this word has become so 
commonplace that the sense of the figure itself has been 
•forgotten. 

1 N. B , — It is said that it was Criton who made him 
weave his workshop and instruct men, out of the admira- 
Jtion which he conceived for his abilities. Those were the 
|days when Athens was the centre of culture and 
civifization, and wherever one would turn he would 
'find “ the same eager pursuit of knowledge, and the same 
jeager effort to apply it directly to practice. The method 
iof earth-measurement was rapidly becoming a science ; 
the astronomy of Meton was introducing precision into 
(the computation of time ; Hippodamus was revolutionis- 
ing architecture by building towns and straight broad 
Streets ; and old-fashioned soldiers were grumbling at 
the new pedantries of “ tactics ” and “ hoplitics.” Again 
Ihe art of music had recently received a great technical 
development; and still’greater change had been effected 
in that training of the body which along with music, 

Constituted ordinary Greek education” (SiDGWiCK). 

Socrates seems to have perceived that natural philosophy 
had no immediate bearing on our interests* however 
much they may interest philosophers and scientists, and 
began to enter on moral speculations and on speculations 
About gods. “Indeed, throughout the age of Socrates”, 
says Professor SiDGwrCK, “sophists and philosophers 
were commonly regarded, by those who refused to 
recognize their higher .claims, as teaching an “art'* 
of words.” It is to this that there is a reference here, 

♦ It is said that when he once saw Euclid exceedingly anxious 
about some dialectic arguments, he said to him, “O Euclid, you 
will .acquire a power of managing sophists, but not of governing 
men.” 
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and' Socrates being the first philosopher of the sort, it is 
jlikely that he was ridiculed all the more. 

Examines into... earth —Carefully looks into the 
condition of all those things situated beneath the earth. 

The Greek notion was that there is one region above 
the earth and the other below, the former being heaven 
•and the latter hell. The idea, therefore, is that Socrates 
does not believe in heaven and hell as everybody doe's 
but tries to examine into their nature, condition, etc.- 
Thus the first charge against him. 

Make .... reason : Here there is a sarcastic refer- 
; rence to his manner of discourse and argument It is 
intended to signify that he overpowers others with 
; his arguments, with the result that they have to yield 
j their ground, no matter however true their ideas are. 

Spread abroad — Propagate without an}' restriction or 
limit 

Their hearers think — Those who listen to 'them 
begin to imagine. 

Pursue such inquiries— Employ themselves with 
such investigations. 

; Believe in the gods— Have faith in divinity. The 
idea is an inquiry into the state of heaven and hell may 
without any.harm, be conducted, and still it is consistent 
with one’s belief in the gods. At present his calum- 
niators create an impression upon the minds of the 
public that because he pursues such an investigation for 
the sake of a better or truer knowledge, he has no belief 
in the gods. 


, Attacks; — Calumnies. Attach 

the same root, and are’ doublets. 


and attack are from 


Going on — Continuing. 
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You were all young .... children — ^You were at 
such a tender age when one lacks power of discrimina- 
tion. 

^ To answer them — To speak in return to what they 
said ; to reply to them ; to refute tlieir arguments. 
'Answer is from A. S. andswaru, against, in reply, 
swerian to speak, to swear. Thus it is equivalent to 
anti-swear. The two reasons assigned for the popular 
prejudice against him are : 

(1) His enemies misrepresented him to the credu- 
lous public ; and 

(2) There was no one to refute them and defend him. 

The most unreasonable thing: He means to say 
that it is most unreasonable that those that are not 
known to him even by name should go and speak ill of 
him in that manner. 

Commonly — In general. 

.54 Comic poets : Those who compose comedies. Comedy 
was’a festive spectacle with singing, etc. It is equivalent 
to conios a banquet, revel, festal occasion, and ode a 
song. It is also suggested that it is equivalent to come 
a village, and ode a song, for comedy was originally of 
a lyric character. The Greeks had certain festal proces- 
sions of great licentiousness, held in honour of Dionysos, 
in the suburbs of their cities, and termed komoi or 
village-revels. . On these occasions an ode was generally 
sung, and this ode was the foundation of Greek 
comedy”. — (BREWER.) A comedy is thus a “ dramatic 
composition, or representation of a bright and amusing 
character, based upon the foibles of individuals, the 
manners of society, or the ludicrous events or accidents 
of life.” (Webster). Thus mirth should predominate in 
a comedy,' and thus sarcasm, etc., find a fit place in it. 
Socrates and his queer manners, therefore, were regarded 
as best suited for the purpose. For example, ARISTO- 
PHANES speaks thus of him (praising him in the very 
matter for which he ridicules him) : 
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* ' “ Prudent man, who thus with justice long lor mighty wisdom^ 

* Happiness will be your lot in Athens, and all Greece too ; 

For youVe a noble memor>', and plenty of invention, 

> And patience dwells within your mind, and you arc never tired, 
Wiether yotfre standing still, or walking ; and you care not 

for cold, 

' Nor do you long for breakfast time, nor e'er give in to hunger j , 
, But wine and gluttony you shun, and all such kind of follies 
Also he has, 


“ You strut along the streets, and look around you proudly, 
t And barefoot many ills endure, and hold your head above us.” 

Amjeipsias introduces him on the stage in a cloak, 
and speaks thus of him : 


“ O Socrates, among fc;w men the best, 

And among many vainest ; here at last 
You come to us courageously — but where, 

Where did you get that cloak ? so strange a garnjent, 
Some leather-cutter must have given you 
By way of joke : and yet this worthy man, 

Though ne’er so hungrv-, never flatters any one.” 


These are some of the misrepresentations which 
bocrates had known and can therefore refer to them. See 
also introduction to the text-book, pp. xix, and xxxiif 
and xxSciv. The account given by Aristophanes" is a 
misrepresentation pure and simple, and that even h<^ 
could be convinced by Socrates is plain from the fact 
narrated in the introduction to the text-book, p. xxxv. 

the rest All who are other than the comic poetsi 
Rest ^ here ^noun. L. re, stare to stand ; i.e., those who 

would remain behind after somi have been taken away 
The phmse is equivalent to ‘all of the rest,' that is, eveiy 
one that remains. • 

leaning towards one thing for 
re^ons other than justice ; A preconceived, generally 

before,>rfi«„;« judgment 

^ ll?^Sment previous to a trial or hearing 
End examining of facts. ® 

<1 Motives— Objects. L motivus moving, because a 

motive impels one to do a thing. ^ oecause a 
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• is a contracted form of de^i/e, the first syllable 

Irarig .'omitted. It means ill-wfll or hatred towards 
** accompanied with the disposition to irritate, 
^annoy,:or d)wart. ” “ SfiiU is a temper which delights to 
jEKpr^ .it^If in bitter and cutting language, or in low 
'i|ndijmtating actions. It is, tlierefore, meaner than 
or^^.though not always more criminal.” (Webster). 
JW idira of thwarting can clearly be seen in the phrase 
incite of. L. despectm a looking down upon, a 
aespssiag, 

jealousy is a disposition to respect rival n' in matters 
of inter^t and afiection. It is “ a painful apprehension 
5 " .nyalship in cases that are peculiarly interesting to us.” 
I^OGAK It is, therefore, stronger than suspicion. The 
Wrd is another form of ffot/otts, L. selus, Gr. ae/os zeal. 


■/,. . Conviction — ^The qualify* of being convinced. Convic- 
rroff isa settled belief found<^ on satisfactory’ proofs which 
to reason and it is to be distinguished from 
^e^asipn, %vhich is an assent founded on what appeals 
to theiMlings and imagination. 

® consideration of his enemies 

^djasi^'s two reasons for their persistent effort to 
P^jndi^ the. public s^;ainst him ; 

spite and jealousy ; and 
cases it may be out of conviction. 

ftjiiwafd— Necessitate them to come forward 
brf^^be court 




;Cfl^s^e:kmnine~To examine a witness to a suit by 
IteVarfyw 


therefore, in law means the interro- 


by the party ^inst 
is to 
which is 


of a witness I 
ne:bas j)ec« called and exami 
exmainaiio 

calling hiui. j.iio putpuo.- 
prove a case, while that of 
5;?^^J^^,M)®tion‘is’^o create a doubt with regard to 


examined, and is to be 
purpose of 
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the testimony of a witness, or elicit such information 
from him which may ultimately disprove a case. 

N. B . — It may also mean here that Socrates wanted 
to cross-examine them in his usual way with regard to 
their knowledge of particular facts — e. g., his examining 
of Enthyphron with regard to piety — and make it plain 
‘ that they were spreading false reports against him 
because they were ignorant of what he really was. 

Shadows — Not with actual persons. 

[Page 38.] 

; To put questions... answer : This is said with regard 
>to his idea of proving things by cross-examination. 

means to say that if his translators were there in the 
court, he would make them admit that they were wrong. 

Older ones — Those persons who have misrepresent- 
ed him for many a past year. ' 

With your leave — ^By your permission. A polite 
way of introducing what follows.' 

^ His purpose in defending himself against his old ene- 
mies is to try to ^ remove the prejudice which has been 
created in the minds of the Athenians, who are now his 
jurors, 'before he can prove the falsity of the charges 
gainst him, for, so long as the prejudice lasts, any effort 
> in the other direction cannot be of any practical use. 

I In the short time allowed me : The law of, Athens 
I seems^ to have been to finish the case in a single 
5 , day, no matter however important it might have been, 
iand in this respect it differed from the law of other, 
‘ states. See p. 70, text-book. 

Manage — Conduct the affairs in a suitable way to 
accomplish^ the desired object. Manage was originally 
a substantive meaning government of a horse control 
administration, but now it is superseded by managements 

iT* the hand. Manage. 

] hich IS a verb, is derived from this, 
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If it be good.. .me — If it is for our mutual advantage, 
, you to be, removed of your prejudice and I to expect 
fair justice at your hands. 

•‘That my defence... successful — He hopes to be 
successful because — 

(1) He tries to remove their prejudice, and 

( 2 ) He speaks the whole truth and proves the folly 
•of his accusers. 

' . -That.. .successful — is a substantive clause governed 
by the transitive verb hope. 

■ Quite aware — Perfectly conscious. Prefix a, and 
ware^ A. S. gewar wary, cautious. 

Be; Imperative. 

Issue — Result. O. F. issue the issue, end, event, 
3L, exire to go out, ex out, ire to go. 

As God wills : — This expression is in itself sufficient 
to show that Socrates did believe in the gods. 

I must obey the law — I must submit myself to the 
law of Athens. 


III. A Reference to Aristophane’s Play. 

N. B . — It is to be noticed that the words ‘ charge’ 
•and ‘accusation’ are used commonly with regard’ to 
the old and new enemies. Socrates thinks that the 
•one is as good an accusation as the other, though, 
perhaps, misrepresentation is a better word. 

Given rise to — Has caused the origin of; brought 
into existence. 

Which was indictment : This shows that Meletus 

must have realized the fact that popular prejudice 
•against Socrates was very strong, and in case that he 
would indict him he wopld secure the required number 
of votes. (See note on p. 68, text-book). 

Relied on-— Rested with confidence fully satisfied 
•of the possibility; depended upon. Rely Prefix le^ 
and lie. 
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Drew — Wrote, 

Indictment— Charge [The formal statement of an 
offence, as found by the prosecuting authority of the 
State, and found by the grand jury], 

]}joU . — It is the peculiar province of a grand jury to- 
indict^ as it is of a house of representatives to impeach. 
To the validity of an indictment a finding by the grand 
jury is essential, while an information rests only on 
presentation by the prosecuting authority. 

M. F. cndicter, O. F, enditer to indict, accuse. Indite- 
is the Frepch form of spelling. 

Calumny — False and baseless evil reports. - F. 
caiomnie, L. calttmnia false accusation. 

Assume — Take for granted ; suppose as a fact. L. 
ad to, seems to take. The same root is seen also in 
consume^ jcrcsume, etc. 

Formally — In due manner of law. 

Run — Purport. 

Somewhat : Notice this is an adverb. 

Fashion — Manner. The word is derived from L. 
fac to make, though French. Fashion and fiction arc 
doublets. 

The idea is, supposing that my old enemies are 
charging me with an offence, and write out that 
charge. Then it would be to the following effect. 

Evil doer — One who brings on mischief ; one 
whose actions cause much mischief or injurv to the 
society or to their good manner of living. III is a con- 
tracted form of evil. 

Meddl^with — Tampers ; readil)' and impertinently 
takes part in such to produce evil or pernicious effects. 

. Makes the worse reason : Socrates’ method of 

I cross-exarnining began to show conspicuously that there 
.„j^ere deficiencies in the professions of sophists, and what 
''H thought knowledge by some was worse than igno- 



an^liri Vpite.of.the'-efForts of the great questioner to'i 
c^'vT[nce;them/of-;,th^^ of their knowledge,] 

mah^j^refuse^ to'.adtnit ttiaf".their knowledge was defec- ’ 
1iv^J^ah'd;' dn. the ^ other ' hand, tried to accuse Socrates j 
'Kini^If'th'af he was- a clever speaker and ‘ makes the / 


* “ ^ 



mi^lss.'appeaf 'tfie better- reason 


very worse things he 


/.^,i'’It /hust be noted that this supposed charge contains 
itfe'^yery ijicts contained-'in the two charges against him 
.^ahd-yhat Socrates wants to impress upon the minds 
x-t^fjhejistehers is,,thatthe accusation is not a new one. 



,Q; 444 r=^ 38 o).'',A,Greek who wrote fifty- four 


* 15 . 


.^rtlGomediesy eleven of whfch, it is said, have survived 
‘“''fe;fte}pr(Ment ;day is call^ the - f dnce-o£-Aucient 
‘fln,453 '.he - produced the Clouds, which 


f the 'Knights 'are the two most famous of 
iMWs^'comedies., /They,_.exliibit in overflowing richness 
humour, satire, and shrewd insight 
MYhjch^ charactenre 'piis greatest of all Greek comic 

displays, at the same 
^f/?W&j|^®,:|.weaknesses “arid, limitations of Aristophanes^ 
was * tp deri(3e the pretensions of the 
^v”.f?V^°P.^.^^! 1 ^^®^'hdol,;’and io point out its pernicious 
farewell.. • But Aristophanes was no 
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demagogue, ruled by the lowest considerations, he makes 
the innovating views of Socrates also proceed from 
corrupt motives, veiled perhaps with more craft. Alci- 
biades is caricatured in this brilliant comedy as a wildly’ 
extravagant youth whose career of ruin is accelerated 
‘ by the insidious instructions of Socrates, and a hint is 
thrown out towards the end of the piece, which unfor- 
tunately proved to be the ‘ shadow ’ of a ‘ coming event.’ 
Aristophanes represents the father of Alcibiades as 
. about to burn the philosopher and his whole phrontis- 
terion (subtlety-shop) ; and there can be little doubt that 
this dramatic vilification of the purest of heathen moral- 
ists led to that persecution, which twenty years later, 
culminated in his condemnation to death.” — Chambe'Ps 
Bntyclopa'diia, 

With regard to the Clouds^ Encyclopccdia Britannica 
hM the following : — “ This play would be correctly des- 
cribed as an attack on the new spirit of intellectual 
inquiry and culture rather than on a school or class.^ 
Two classes of thinkers or teachers are, however, special- 
ly satirized under the general name of ‘Sophist’ {V.331) 
I. The Physical Philosophers — indicated by allusions 
to the doctrines of Anaragoras, Heraclitus and Dio- 
genes ‘'f Apollonia. 2. The professed teachers of 
rhetoric, belles letters, etc., such as Protagoras and 
Prodicus. Socrates is taken as the type of entire tenden- 
cy* A^ youth named Pheidippides — obviously meant 
for Alcibiades — is sent by his father to Socrates to be 
dissolute propensities. Under the discipline 
of Socrates the youth becomes accomplished in dis- 
honesty and impiety. The conclusion of the play 
shows the indignant father preparing to burn up the 
philosopher and his hall of contemplation.” 

,, Swinging in a basket... less : These are some of 
the misrepresentations. 


A ote.~T^kmg into consideration that the aottds ap- 
vilification that appeared therein 
the cause of subsequent persecution of the 
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philosopher for nearly a qn.irter of centur}*, it is 
natural that the minds ol the Athenians must have 
been overcharged with prejudice, which Socrates tries 
to remove before starting his actual defence against 
the charges. 

Disparage — Undervalue ; to treat with detraction 
or in a deprcciatorj^ manner. O. Fr. dcsftnragcr to offer 
to a woman, or impose on her a husband, a man unfit 
or unworthy ; to impose unworthy conditions. — prefix, 
dcs for <//>,' and f>arag£ equality, from L. par equal 
[whence also peer, /><??>.] 

Prosecute — To seek to obtain punishment for an 
ofiender by a court of law. To prosecute also means to 
pursue ; e. g., to proseatU one’s studies. L. pro before, 
to follow.'' 

For that — l*or that sort of knowledge. 

These matters, such as those imputed to me by 
Aristophanes. 

My ■witnesses — Tho.^c who can give testimon}* or 
ewdcncc on my behalf in a judicial proceeding. 

Converse — Tallc ; hold discour.sc.s. L. cou, and versor 
to be engaged in an3*thing, from vats versttm, to turn. 

Neighbours — ^Those that live or sit near. A. S. 

^ Kcah nigh, (the positive form of next) near, and bur 
or gebnr, — a husbandman, a dweller. 

Either more or less — Whether it is to any greater 
extent than is given out by the plii}', or to any extent, 
howsoever small. The idea is, I have never spoken so to 
any extent whatevert 

That — The informing of your neighbours about 
this matter. What Socrates means is this : There are 
many of you who have heard me conversing, and thus 
know I have never uttered such nonsense. Will such 
of you, then, inform tho.se who sit close to you, so that 
they too might know that such a stor)' about me is all 
false. When one such thing is false, other things will be 
equally so. 
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, Stories — Fictitious narrations. Story is a contracted 
form oijiistory. 

IV. Socrates never took airs of a Teacher. 


Educate — To train the intellect, or other powers, 
qualify one to a particular purpose ; train. e out, 
and duco I lead. 


€ Exact — Extract by force ; to extort. L, ex out 
andrt|^<>.to drive. Socrates, as will be seen, was not 
charging any money to those who would come to 
- listen to his discourses, and he considers the profes- 
sion of teaching that was then common in Athens, for 
which fees had to be given, was • not a proper one. 
Another thing that is hinted here is that he does not 
‘ educate ’ men in the sense in which it is commonly 
■understood, but was only holding discourses for the 
purpose of arriving at the truth. 

That is not true either — Nor is that a correct' 
account j that is equally a fabricated story against me. 

'Fine thing Excellent thing. finished or 

perfect. As it vvill be seen from the account of men, 
Socrates refers to here, it will seen that the profession of 
teaching — 

(1) would give influence to one ; 

(2) would give him the company of good young 

men ; and o & 


'/ (3) make his finance a success. 

Jj^VGor^ ofLeontini (483-375 B. C.) Greek sophist 
andrhetoncian, wasa native of Leontini. In 427, he 

' T head of an embassy 

.to ask Athenian protection- against the aggression of 
■Syracurans. He subsequently settled in Athens, and 
supported himself by the practice of oratory and by 
teaching rhetoric^ His chief claim to recognition con- 
sist in the fact that he transplanted rhetorm to Greece 
►vand contributed tn i.u 
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Prodicus of Ceos (born about B. C. 450), was a 
'■Greek humanist of the first period of the sophistical 
movement^ and is known as the “ precursor of Socrates.” 
He was stillliving in 399 B. C., the year of the prosecu- 
tion of Socrates. He came to Athens as an ambassador 
from Ceos and became known as a speaker and teacher. 
Like Protagoras, he professed to train his pupils for 
<lomeslic and civic affairs ; but it would appear that 
while Protagoras’ chief instruments of education were 
rhetoric and style, Prodicus made ethics prominent in 
his curriculum. (In ethics he was a pessimist). His 
views on the origin of the belief in the gods is strikingly 
-modern. His chief interest is that he .sought to give 
precision to the use of words. 

Hippias of Elis, Greek .sophi.st, was born about the 
I’lKiddlc of the fifth centurj*. and was thus a younger 
icontemporarj' of Protagoras and Socrates. He was a 
iman of great vitality, and won the respect of his fellow 
.citizens to such an extent that lie was sent to various 
1 towns on impoaant embassies. At Athens he made the 
•acquaintance of Socrates and other leading thinkers. 
iWith an as.surance characteristic of the later .sophists he 
•claimed to he regarded as an authority on all subjects, 
land lectured, at all events with financial succes.s, on 
'jpoetiy*, grammar, hi.storj», poHtic.s, archmologj', mathe- 
'matics, and astronomy. He boasted that he was more 
i popular than Protagora.s, and was prepared at any 
moment to deliver an extempore address on any 
subject to an assembly at Olympia. Of bis ability there 
jis no question, but it is equally certain that he was 
■superficial. Hi.s aim was not to give knowledge, but to 
{provide his pupils with the weapons of argument, and 
jto m.ikc them fertile in discussion on all subjects alike. 

Elis was an ancient city north-west of Morca in 
Greece. 

> Cati go to any city : Reference is to their having 
come to Athens from different places and settled there 
very securely, Socrates intends to say that the)' may 
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go to some other place, but still they know how to com- 
mand the same situation. 

Any city — Notice, Athens was a city-state, for so 
very little was its area. What he means is to any state.. 
Fr. cite from L. civitas, civitatis a city, state, from civh 
a citizen. Civil is also from the same loot. 


Persuade — Influence by arguing, reasoning, etc., to 
a particular course of action. L. Per eflectively, sttades 
to advise, urge. 

The society of their fellow-citizens — ^The company 
of the people born in their own state. 

I With whom theyj might associate for .nothing r 
Associaie, ad to, socius a companion. The root here is 
sequor to follow. Sociciy is from the same root. 

A special advantage. "L. Privtis separate, 

lex law. , 


Notice the humour here. It means to hint that Athens 
is ^not wanting in wise men with whom young men 
might associate themselves a nd learn without anj^Joss- 
jto_their. pocket, and, nevertheless, 'th^ ralce 'a" peculiar 
fancy to run and seek the speietj- oPthese foreign people 
who call themselves wise. Such young men pay them 
handsomely, and consider that they are specially fortu- 
nate in securing the company of those ** wise men.** 


That wisdom at the hands of such was a were 
delusion can be seen from the following : “ When the 
demand for an art of conduct made itself felt, it was 
natural that the rhetoricians, skilled as they were in, 
u I j ^ accepted notions and principles of practice/ 
should come forward to furnish the supply. Nor is there- 
any reason to regard them as conscious charlatans for so 

nwn professional journalist of our 

own day, whose position as a political instructor of man- 

by , knack of lS 
<i=Pth of political wisd(& 
AS Plato s Protagoras s^ys, the sophists, in professing 
to teach virtue, only claimed to do somewhat better thdl 
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1 others what all men are continually doing; and simi- 
larly we may say that/ when tried by the touchstone of 
Socrates they only exhibited somewhat more conspicu- 
ously than others the deficiencies which the great 
questioner found everywhere.” — SiDGWiCK. 

I believe---I have reasons to hope. This shows he 
was acquainted with that sophist. 


[Page 40.] 

. Paros — is an island in the ^gean sea, and pro- 
duces finest marbles. 


• -At this moment. — At the present time. 

^''"CaUias.-— The son of .Hipponicus, the black sheep 
of the family, was notorious for his profligacy and 
extravagance, and was ridiculed by the comic poets as 
an example of a degenerate Athenian. He was reduced 
to a state of absolute poverty, and, according to .^lian, 
committed suicide. In spite of his dissipated life, he 
iplayed a certain part in public affairs. In 392 he was 
^n command of the Athenian hoplites at Corinth, and 
dn 371 ho was at the head of the embassy sent to make 
terms with Sparta. The peace which was the result was 
;called after him the “ peace of Callias.” 


Hipponicus, the father of Callias, was slain at the 
battle of Delium (424 B. C.). . 

y Trainer......nature ; What Socrates means here is, \ 

that there is a particular quality in each individual i 
{ and that must be understood and t'rained to a degree" 
.excellence. His example of foals and calves goes to 
show that this nature is individual rather than common 
to all alike. Next he tlirows a hint that there is a differ- , 
ence between the nature that is found in men and that ; 
ro^d m citizens. I The art of teaching is extemely; 
f ditticult, therefore, and tliat is why Socrates expresses ' 
j iys wonderjf Evenus had really understood this art, and 
yj be had, he must then be a fortunate maPt 


3 
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JV". B . — The interest of the topic is more heightened 
when it is ' noticed what a sort of man CalHas himself 
abtually was,' and what then the capacity < could have 
been to judge the capacity of one who could be a trainer 
of faculties. 

' Minae. — Mina was a price of money valued at lOO 
drachmas. A drachma is worth a French franc, 25'22 
francs being equivalent to an English pound. Therefore 
a mina was worth slightly less than £ 4 but the author’s 
note on p. 72, text-book gives it as £ 4-1-3.' 

J' V. The Declaration of the Oracle. 

perhaps.— rPossibly. L. Per by (as in perchancc\ and 
E. hoP- Thus a hybrid word. 

' Reply : O. Fr. replicrto reply, from L. replica to fold 
back, to reply — rc back, and plica to fold. Thus to 
reply to give answer to one man when he comes for- 
ward with an argument. It is a “ distinct response 
to a formal question or attack in speech or writing.” 
Sometimes when one tries to refute the arguments, 
etc., of another, the latter will have to maintain his 
ground by counter-arguments, and that is called a re- 
joUider. A lejoinder is, therefore, a second reply, that is; 
a reply to a reply in a protracted discussion or contro- 
versy. The word answer, of course, has a slightly altered 
sense. It is used in the most general sense of a mere 
response ; <?. g., the answer to a question, and albo it is 
used in the sense of a decision and satisfactoi^f Con- 
futation of an adversary’s argument, e. g., a triumphant 
answer to the speech or accusation of an adversary. 

Pursuit. — Following of a particular course ; avoca- 
tion.' The word comes through French (poursnite), thcL. 
Latin derivation being per forward, and segitor to~ 
follow. 

Calumnies. — ^False accusations calculated to injure 
another ; malicious or slanderous misrepresentations. Cf. 

‘ Be thou as chaste as \cc, as pure as snow, thou shalt not 
escape calumny.’— 



of cbmino'a.^ — ^Beyond the pale of what 
or accepted fay the people at liirge. 

/^'^^^Noiice the u&e of the common, it means 
sa ehcloscti of an unenclosed tract of ground for pleasure, 
df ’^ia^urj^ei'etc, the use of which telongs to the public 
oK^h'huinber of persons.. Thus io be out of the comt/tott 
to S he beyond something which in general belongs to 
the public! ' 

L^^^'RepoftSi — Statements of an unfavourable nature 
ihctdeT against the conduct or benaviour ot another, 
^y^^ jL ' 'wi]l, i'cp 9 rf this conduct of yours to the autliorities. 
iSotnfthe" Words s/<7/;y and report have this sense of being 
unfavourable 

-'V^.Wbhld hot have gone about — Would neier have 
j^nedi -currency ; would never have been spread. To 
'gp 'about is to move from place to place. 

"t - ^Different — Not of the name sort. Difference is often 

* * . _ - 1 


used, to mean a controversy 

a- '.i ~ \ ' e 

. 5 -*. 


or even a slight quarrel. 


What,; was ti>c differbtee: If was a contenuoa m public." — 

SUakesI':'/, . A i 

>i^?:f*'A^y;;,therefo^ we6t,I with the conswblc, lea'^ng the old 
-paraea.Jtna ;Ui4 .joung':' constable to compose their difference as 
H^eyi^duJd.^—Bi^tLWOT ‘ 

f means “ the answer 
'oXa^ju^.^ireh lo'the -■ concerning any matter of 
iTaci^h^i^'cause;,' dvllor criminal, committed to their 
^^^minati6n'"ahd ' determination.’" (WEBSTER). The 
;,d(^sippydff'a : judge .or referee upon an i^sue of fact is 
?npt 'cidli^' SL.treriiict; .but.a finding or a finding of fact. 

' Sla the Tda^k-r-Withdut being' fully informed of the 
xi- . - _ - , , - . , discrimination. 

honest impartiality. 

_ ! of not ifnd and of a 

A.^i^^^,ichN^n^.dir^ called good. 

excited. 
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. 'Jesting — Speaking only to cause merriment and 
not with a serious notion of defending himself. 

N. B . — A jest and a j’oke are thus distinguished, A 
Joke is quite a harmless thing, and one jofies only to 
please himself and in good humour without in any 
way wounding the feeling of others, and particularly 
the object of the joke. But a jjsriis calculated to excite, 
laughter in others and is often ill-natured and done at 
the expense of others. ''Jests are, therefore, seldom 
harmless, and jokes frequently allowable. The most 
serious object may be degraded by being turned into 
^jestV — Crabbe. 


Gained this name — Attained this reputation. 

^By reason of On account of. Reason is from Fr. 
taison^ O. Fr. teason, from L. ratio, rationis, plan, 
account, from recor, rains, to think, to calculate. 

Certain, — A kind of. He says certain, because the 
i^ture of it cannot exactly be defined. 

Wisdom ** has been defined to be the use of the best 
-Ineans for attaining the best ends.” " We conceive,” says 
WheWELL, “prudence as the virtue hy which we select 
given ends, while wisdom implies the 
selection^ of nght ends as well as of right means.” 

Hence, says Webster, “ wisdom implies the union of 
high mental and moral excellence.” - “ In'strictness of , 
language, says Pa^ey," there is a difference, between 
knowledge wisdom-, wisdom always supposing 

directed by it” The following lin5 
of COWPER n)ay be noted ; ^ 

being one, 

InT-oJ* connection. Knowledge diveUs 

in thoughts of otherinen ; 

attentive to their own. 

Knooftedge, a rude, unprofitable mass, 

SfsSo^tW which wisdom builds, 

Doi^ s'll^red. and fitted to its place 

r I ^«««/ J encumber whom it seems to enrich.^ 

' ' ■ u that he has learned so much 
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aU.merii' Socrates tries to answer here 
Jhe "possesses is in no way different 
;.^/Trpm^i^t which is ^ssible to all men, though the evil 
^jrrepofts^a^in^? him may ' suggest to them ^at he was 



then..... Just now— The sophists. 
^i\^,•i^<^-■5dc^ates'tries to draw a line here between his 



„;i-|i^'p^iBle to* be ^cothmon to all mankind, whereas 
' p'ithe \i^bm’ claime^^ sophists is either of a super- 

^fhuman- nata're or of a nature which one cannot under- 

VKll^^hat sort of ‘knowledge which the sophists 
^ — established them- 



■{xhy>:!vmrdsj spoken, while'wHtten defamation 

. 1 ^ T , ^ tf . ' 




ipit-^topXme) in the middle of my speech. 
' ■ ■ to break. 



-V , giving one’s own self an 

'^Hj^5?^ithy"of you — ^Fit for being relied upon 

•<^byf.^U;j(“cr/ft/rif' is frOm the 'Larin root credere to trust, 
|^,7Mie\^;t^By..*-'He’ he' means, the god of Delphi in whom 
Jniplidtly '.believe. 

rbfpDi^pM,: 'Delphi w&s a town in Phocis (ancient 
-v-.riW Apollo. It is said that 

snd answer the questions of 

answer from God, parti 
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the Oracle often seem to have been ambfgnon'?, and as 
an instance, the following may be noted : — 

' ' (i) Croesus once consulted the Oracle at Delphi res- 
pecting the projected war and the response was : — 
“ When Croesus passes over the river Halys, he will over- 
throw the strength of an empire.” Croesus supposed that 
oracle meant that he would overthrow the enemy’s 
empire, whereas it was his own that he destroyed. 

(2) Pyrrhus, while trjdng to make war against Rome, 
consulted the oracle whose response was, “ 1 say, Pj'rrbus, 
that you the Romans can conquer,” which may mean 
either you can conquer the Romans or the Romans can 
conquer you, 

(3) Another response gi\en to a prince who was about 
to go to war was, " You shall go shall return ne\er you 
shall peri.sh by the war,” whichj, may mean, you shall 
return never^you shall perish by the war ox you shall letutn, 
never you shall perish by the war. 

,(4) Philip of Macedon received the following reply 
with regard to his Persian expedition : — 

“ The ready victim crowned for death 
Before the altar stands.” 

He took ‘ the ready victim ’ to mean the king of Persia, 
but it proved that it was he himself. 

(5) The Greeks were once told with regard to their 
war with the Persians : — 

“ Seed-time and harvest, weeping-sires shall tell 
How thousands fought at Salamis and fell.” 

It is not plain whether the weeping-sires were the 
Greeks or the Persians. 

And there is no doubt that the Greeks had the highest 
faith^in the Delphic Oracle. But on account of such 
ambiguous or equivocal responses of the Oracle, delphic 
[has acquired a sense of ambiguous or mysterious. Cf., 

’ ‘ Is he silent or delphic ? ’ 
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— To testify the fact 

/ - A'‘««irkmrMrkir\n or aecnriofA Co 



i^lowsh'ip^ and then a:chamber-fellow. 
/^.^^E3^ei>^A?Hfe,(if forfed separation from the country. 

ivfSW.'jB^Socrato says, '* you remember Chmrephon ” 
SfOT;ifihe'. 'even^ of, his ^ile (404 B. C.) had taken place 
jusEbfifore fiye years prior to his own trial. He reminds 
v^eh of, Chjetephon's character, so that they may take 
^hlra one worthy of belifef. 

quality. 

it ^TOuld.be well if character^ and reputation were 
^^" distinctively. In truth, diameter is what a person 
..is;;^ reputation;' is what>^a person is supposed to be, 
j^^ctcr is.in himself,, reputation is in the minds of 
pthersi/ Character is injured by temptations and by 
‘^^dng-'doing.; r^utatioh by slanders and libels. Char- 
faCTef'.eVdui'^' throughout defamation in every form, 
;but. perishes when- .there is a voluntary transgression ; 
freputation may last*: through numerous transgressions, 
l-^ut’te'i'deshrbye^^ : by- a dngle, and even an unfounded, 
la&^afioh dr aspersion ” — Abbott. 

•■ffS} V^emen.t.~rAc^ng.' with great force and energy, 
passionate ; literally, * out of one’s mind ’ 



miny, ' . - 

^^ough.7~Adcomplish. CVtr/:y through rather 
^teTcrs^tO^meVaccomnlishmenf. of the whole work, (not 

the case of 


■i|®^®*I:B,dldiy;tried.': 

' 'auesfcida — T< 




^^•tt^''qu'esti6a — To ask this question. 
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Oracle is from L. orare. to speak. Hence it meant 
\the answer of a god or some person reputed to have the 
\inspiration of God, and thus came to signify the deity 
itself who was supposed to give the answer, — an answer 
from which there could be no appeal. 

: [Sir Oracle thus came to be a dogmatical person. 
Cf. Shakespeare, - 

, ' “ 1 am Sir Oracle^ * 

And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark."j 

N. B . — ^Xhe parenthesis I entreat you, etc., is on ac- 
count of some cry, etc. that might have risen among 
his hearers at his statement. Such things are found 
frequently thrpughout.the " Apology.” 

[Page 42.3 

The answer of the Priestess was 

“ Socrates 6f all the mortals is the wisest. " 

Confirm — Give an assurance of the truth. L. con and 
firmare to make firm. 


J VI. How Socrates grew unpopular. 

Unpopularity — The quality of sinking in the public 
estimate and incur their displeasure. 

Dark — Not clear ; obscure. 

N. B . — It has been noted above that the responses of 
the oracle were often ambiguous. Socrates intends to say 
that this was ambiguous too, for it was a direct contrast 
to his belief that he knew nothing. He determines to 
find out the real meaning of the response, his reasons 
being that God cannot lie and the oracle \yas God. 

At a loss — Not at all able. 

Notice his and he are being used in this connection, 
though it was a priestess that gave the response. It 
jronfirms the belief that it was god that would speak 
nofany mortal, though the latter was, inspired. 
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Reluctantly — Unwillingly. L. rt back, and luctor to 
struggle. 

Seek for it — ^To search for the meaning. 

Reputed — Had the reputation ; known ; generally 
considered ; commonly believed. Re^ and puto to reckon, 
to estimate. 

There, if anywhere — With regard to any matter 
in the course of the discourse with him. 

t Prove the answer wrong — Establish that the an- 
swer given by the Delphic oracle was not a correct one. 
The idea is — 

(1) he wanted to prove that, being defeated in 
somfe point of argument or other, the response of the 
oracle was wrong ; and 

(2) intended to show the oracle its mistake. 

Politician . — h statesman ; one well-versed in politics j 
o le experienced in the science of government. Politics 
is a part of ethics and it comprises — 

(1) the regulation and government of a nation or . 
state ; 

(2) the preservation of its safety, peace, and pros- 
perity ; 

I (3) the defence . of its existence and rights against 

j foreign control or conquest. 

(4) the augmentation of its strength and resources j 
and 

f (5) the protection of the citizens in their rights, 
and the improvement of their morals. 

Conversed — Discoursed. 

Great many persons : Notice great is an adverb here 
qualifying the indefinite numeral many. 

And most of all he himself : This shows how he was 
great in his own conceit. o 

I tried to provfe to him • To point out to him 
conclusively. 
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r, Fancied — Imagined ; thought without much of 
reflection. 

Bystandersrr Spectators ; those who had nothing 
to , do with the matter ; a looker-on. 

’ N. B, — Socrates intends to say that, at his efforts 
to prove to a supposed wise man that he was not wise as 
he thought he was, many persons who had believed that 
that man was wise bejcame his enemies, because it was 
wounding to their notions, though properly speaking 
they ought to have had no concern in the matter. 

Probably — As it may be the case. L, prohabilis, 
from probare to try, approve. 

I am wiser : Socrates considers that he is wise 

inasmuch as he does not think that he is wise in a ' 
matter he does not know. 

; [Page 43. ] 

Still wiser — ^Even more wise. Still in such cases 
means in an additional degree. 

N. B. — ^He means to say that in all such cases not 
only those to whom he went became his enemies, but 
many others. 


- VII. Socrates and Poets. 

Caused me — Brought about on me. 

Much unhappiness and anxiety *. He became un- 
1 happy because of the treatment of others, and anxiety 
tat h daily increasing enemies. Cf. 

! “Very often while arguing and ' discussing points 
\ that arose, he was treated with great violence and beaten 
and pulled about, and laughed and ridiculed by the 
.multitude. But he bore all this with great equanimity, 
jso that once, when he had been kicked and buffeted 
?about, andh^ borne it all patiently, and some one 
.expressed his surprise, he said, “ Suppose an ass had 
^kicked me, would you have had me bring an action 
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{against him ?” And this is the account of Demetrius.” 
.t—YOXGE. 

I 

■ Anxiety, because of the course events were taking, 
; though out of his expectations, and ver>' much to his 
•disappointment. ' ' v •. • 

Verily — In very truth. ’ 

By the god of Egypt — A sort of oath. ^ ' 
Lacking in — Wanting. . - < - ' 

Look down on — To treat with contempt or low 

1 

Fitted — Made capable, ^ 

Heraclean labours — Herculean labours : verj- great 
toils. 

Heracles or Hercules is a Grecian hero possessed 
of the • utmost amount of physical strength and vigour 
that the human frame is capable of. He is represented 
-as brawny, muscular, short-necked, and of huge pro- 
'portions. Xenophon says that when Hercule.*; “ was 
3’oung, he was accosted by tw’O women, Pleasure and 
Virtue, and asked to choose which he would follow. 
'Pleasure promised him all carnal delights, but Virtue 
promised him immortality. Hercules gave his hand 
[to the latter, and hence led a life of great toil, but was 
^ultimately received amongst the immortals.” It is also 
isaid that “the Pythian told him if he would serve 
/Eurj'sthcus for twelve j'ears, he should become im- 
mortal. Accordingly he bound himself to the Argive 
king, who imposed upon him twelve tasks of great 
[difSculty and danger, all of Avhich he performed one by 
rOne,” 

Tragic — Those who write tragedies, 
j A tragedy is that species of a d rama which represents 
I the sad or terrible phases of character and life. It is thus 
■ ;a drama having a fatal issue. The origin seems to be 
{that it w’as originally a goat-song, that is to say, the song 
[that wins the goat as a prize (Gr. tragos-odc). 
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* Dithyrambic — Writing dithyrambs. A dithyramb is 
a “ kind of lyric poetry in honour of Bacchus, usually 
sung ' by a band of revellers to a flute accompaniment.” 
(Webster). 

Others, that is, writing poetry distinguished by other 
names. 

Manifestly — Clearly ; evidently. Literally, in a 
manner that may be laid hold of by the hand. L. manus 
the hand, and the root seen in obsolete fendo to dash 
against 

Ignorant — Wan ting in knowledge. L. inxvo^^gnarus 
knowledge, from root of gnosco to know. 

On which they had spent most pains — To write 
which they had exerted themselves very highly. 

What they meant — What their idea was. 

[Page 44.] 

Create their works — Produce their works. 

Certain natuVal power — Some unknown power that 
comes by nature to one. 

* Inspiration — A sort of influence emanating from an 
object, giving rise to new and elevated thoughts or 
emotions. L. in, and spiro to breathe. Cf. 

“ The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 

Axe of imagination all compact : 

One sees more devils than vast hell can hold ; 

That is the madman : the lover, all as frantic, ' 

Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt : 

The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

- Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven. 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name ” 

—4 Midsummer NtgMs Dream, V. 1. 7-17. ' 

■* Soothsayers — Those^ci^whb foretell future events. 
^ooth and say, which properly means speaking the 

• uth. 
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‘Prophets — Those who announce future events under 
divine inspiration. Gr. pro before, phemi to speak. 

; The idea is, that poets, soothsayers, and prophets 
: have all got a sort of divine inspiration under which 
they write or speak, but do not understand their own 
‘ writings or speech. 

Advantage — Superiority. Fr. advant before. 


VIII. 'Socrates and Artizans. 

Finally — At last This goes to show that after his 
experience with the artizans, Socrates stopped his 
examining the truth of the oracle by this method. 

Artizan (also spelt artisan) — One skilled in any 
mechanical art ; a handicraftsman. From L. ars^ arfis, 
an art. 

f For I knew... knowledge at all : This shows how 
earnest he must have been. He must naturally have 
Suspected that as he knew something of politics or 
poetry, he might be in a position to criticize others and 
pnd fault with them. Now he goes to the artizans only 
to test their wisdom in the matter, knowing that he 
has no knowledge of any art and cannot be inclined 
with unconscious bias to find mere faults w’ith them. 

r Fine things — Things of great skill. iV. B . — Notice 
the use of fine here. He goes to the artizans, or those 
possessing a knowledge oifinc arts, that is to say, the 
arts which depend chiefly on the labours of the mind 
or imagination. 

I So far they were wiser than I : He means to say 
that if they can be called wise because they knew some- 
thing he did not know, they were wise ; but if wisdom 
meant any other thing, then they were not wise. 

^ Each of...own art ; This shows how conceited they 
were. Of course they had some skill in their own art, 
but that had made them believe that they were adepts 
in a variet>» of other matters, no matter how important 
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j those are and what wisdom it requires to dabble in 
\ them.' 

This mistake... shade— If they had kept aloof from 
/ those important matters, then their artizan skill at 
feast would have been more developed. But now,.' 
I their ignonant meddling with other affairs had dimmed 
even their artizan skill, and prevented its coming 
^to the front any more. 

* Their wisdom or, their ignorance; IVtsdojji, thek 
supposing that they knew all ; ignorance^ ignorant med- 
dling with every thing else, things of highest import- 
ance included. 

[Page 45.] 

• To remain as I was : (i) Not to suppose that I 
know anything ; and (2) and to refrain from ignorantly 
meddling with things of greatest importance. 


IX. His “ God-appointed Mission.” 

Fierce and bitter kind : See the extract quoted from 
YonGE under poets above. * 

Wise man — A sophist 

Convict —Convince. He intends to say that he con- 
vinces other men of their ignorance with regard to certain 
matters ; that is all. With regard to those matters them- 
selves he knows nothing. 

Very truth — Actual truth. 

Citizen here means an Athenian, though of course an 
Athenian was regarded as a citizen at a certain age of 
his life. . 

Stranger — A foreigner. O. Fr. estr anger, from L. 
extra on the outside. Notice the aphaeresis of e. Com- 
pare squire which is a contraction of esquire. 

N.'B. — His^exarnining of others still is .not to find 
^out what the meaning of the oracle can be, but only 
7^0. show them that, they are ignorant, notwithstanding 
conceit to the contrary. 
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I On the part of God — On behalf of God. He thinks 
lit is a God-appointed mission tliat be should convince 
jothets of their ignorance, and for that purpose he gave 
:up ’aU that would made him great in public affairs or have 
enriched him. 


[Page 46.] 

X. Socrates AKD YOU EG men. 

Besides this — In addition to this. 

'• Who follow me about — Who go with me here and 
there. It should not be imagined from this that Socrates 
was a great traveller. It is not that what he means, but 
intends to say in going here and there in the city of 
Athens itself. 

V’ “Rut he had no need of travelling (though most 
;of the philosophers did travel), except when he was 
bound to serve in the army. But all the rest of his life 
;he remained in the same place, and in an ai^umenta- 
jtive spirit he used to dispute with all who would con- 
verse with him, not with the purpose of taking away 
aheir opinions from them, so much as of learning the 
^ruth, as far as he could do himself.” — YONGE. 

Spare time, Because they have very little care and 
are not obliged to work all the day for the sake of bread. 

Natural pleasure— -A pleasure which is common 
among men, so much so that it comes to them by na- 
ture. 

' They try their hands — They try their power ; that 
is, they tiy^ how much they can themselves achieve in 
the matter. 

What follows means this : (r) Young men follow 
him first out of pleasure to hear men cross-examined 
and learn something of that art, (2) Next they begin 
to cross-examine other people and trj' to convince them 
of their ignorance. (3) IVlen, if they are wise, ought 
to blame themselves for their ignorance, but, instead, 
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they grow angry at me for corrupting young men who 
startle them. 

N. B . — This shows how the method of Socrates was 
being learnt by other people also. Let it be remember- 
ed that Socrates had no dogmas to impart, and he was 
great as a philosopher becaui^ of his method of cross- 
examination till the truth was discovered. , _ 

♦ Corrupts young men : He infused an inquiring 
spirit into the young men, and that made them not to 
submit themselves readily to the dogmas of the so- 
called " wise ” or “ great ” men. That was wounding . 
to the pride of those people, and that made them 
hate Socrates. . 

' What... do? What.. -teach? — Their reply to these 
questions ought to have been (i) he investigates truths, 
and ( 2 ) he teaches nothing. 

Not to seem at a loss — So that they may not be 
suspected as having no answer to give. 

Stock charges — Standing or permanent accusations. 
For this use of stock compare, stock jest, stock play. 

N. B.—lt appears that in those days the sophists 
were charged of these things, and Socrates intends to 
say that they unjustly impute those things to him also., ' 

Allege— Wrongly attribute. From L. ad, and legare 
to depute, to announce. 

Investigate — Conducts an inquiry into. ' From L. 
n, and vcsiigo to follow a track, to search. Vestige is 
rom the same root. 

/Thin^ in the air— Celestial bodies, such as the sun 
etc. Notice , astronomy was also growing in Greece 
at about this period, and the people did not like the 
idea of such investigations. See note on Anaxaeoras 
(page $2, text-book). ® ■ , 

To disbelieve in gods— For example, the sun was 
treated by the people 'as the god Apollo, and to tell 
• em that it was a shining mass governed by particular 
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astronomical laws was regarded by them as to make 
men disbelieve in the gods. 

Confess — Admit. L. con, ana fateor to own or 
acknowledge. 

. Shown up — Pointed out to. 

Pretehders—Those who have no claims to a thintr 
but still proclaim that they have. ** 

FiUing your ears—Reporting more and more to you. 
Bitter— Reproachful ; severe ; poignant. 

Zealous : Notice the significance of the three attri- 
butes, and bitter, and also his enemies’ 
hcmgdisciplincd^x\6p[ausiblc\n speech, which shows that 
they can produce the desired effect. Disciplined means 
accomplished ; from L. disco to learn. Disciple is from 
the same root. 


Indignant — Displeased at what thej' consider is 
unworthy or base; violently displeased. Indipiatton 
implies anger mingled with contempt, disgust, or abhor- 
rence. L. in not, dignor to deem worthy. Dignity and 
dti^i are from the some root. 

Orators : From orare to speak. 

■ [Page 47.3 

Surprised— Astonished ; struck with wonder. 


Conceal, suppress : Conceal, L. con, and celarc to 
hide. Thus to conceal is simply not to make known what 
we wish to keep secret. Suppress, L. sub \xnA&c,prewere to 
press. To suppress is not to disclose. Thus conceal 
implies a sort of desire not to disclose a fact while 
sttppress, not to disclose it, that is all. 


-i And yet . . . enemies — Even here 1 am as plain as I 
ever was, and also know that this son of plain-speaking 
creates manv f'nemtes to me. 

Look for —Search ior. 


A 
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' XI. Meletus brings men lightly to trial. 

I , . % 

Suffice — Be equal to the end proposed. L. stii under, 
and facto to make. 

^ Patriot — One who is zealously attached to his 
country and supports its interests. Notice is used 
in the sense of thorough, 

* As he calls himself: This is an instance of the fact 
that Socrates contends that many are great in theit own 
conceit but are actually the most ignorant imaginable. 

* Corrupt : L con, vnmpo to break. Abrupt, disrupt, 
are from the same root. The sense of deprave or pervert 
is, therefore,^ figurative. 

Each point — Each part. 

Separately — One by one. L. se apart, paro to put or 
place. 

N. — He now takes the first charge. 

*■ Play off — Display. Cf. * You need not plav off any of 
your tricks here.’ 

Solemn jest — A jest which appears to be solemn. 
For jest see above. 

Lightly — In a wanton manner. 

In matters to which etc. — In matters of the state 
importance. 


Xll. Meletus cross-examined with regard 

TO THE FIRST CHARGE. 

[Page 48.] 

Excellent— Surpassing in good qualities. L, ex, 
celstts raised high. 

Come then : Come in such cases means speak out. 

Improves ; Prefix ini for in, an intensitive prefix, 
tLtidprover ^O, Fr.) to show to be sufficient. 

Reveal — Give out. L. re back, and viio to veil. 
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^ You have nothing to say : To say is a gerund quali- 
fying nothing. 

Scandalous : A scandal is a false talk injurious to 
the character of another ; a defamatory talk. 

By HCrfi is a gentle oath, Cf. ‘ By God,’ ‘ by Jove,* 
etc. 

Good news — Extra news. 

Abundance of benefactors — A pretty large number 
of bcnctactors. 

f Senators : The word generally means a body of 
ciders appointed or elected from among the nobles of the 
nation, and having the supreme .legislative authority. 
In Athens it was a council of state called Bou/e. 
It was chosen annually by lot to prepare measures for 
submission to Ecelesia or popular assembly in which 
all classes of people could vote. From I-. sennins council 
of elders. 


body of jurors was 
assembly. L. flj-(for 
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•Assembly — The Ecclessia. A 
annually selected by lot from this 
ad-^ to, simtd, together. 

TTn All the Athenians, etc : Notice how confused Mele- 
cus is. He has to secure conviction against him, and 
thus he could say nothing against any Athenian 
|est they may fail to vote against Socrates. He is 
Jiever more at a loss to answer than when he admits 
that every Athenian improves 3''0ung men, while it is 
^nly Socrates that corrupts them. 


/ Certainly — Surely ; decidedlj'. L. certus sure^ 

Discovered — Found out. Dis and cover. A word of 
Latin .origin but coming through French. 

- -Unfortunate, because of his being the only man who, 
as Meletus says, is a black sheep in all Athens, 

Nowtell me : Socrates now passes to an example. 
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\ • 

Same : Notice, here it means a similar thing ; that is. 
one man corrupting them while every one else is im- 
.proving them. 

^ Holds good — Is true ; remains intact. Stand good 
has.the same sense. Hold good can be seen used in two 
cases : (i) when there is doubt with regard to a particu- 
lar statement, and after examination it is found to be 
correct, it is said to hold good, that is, remain intact. 
(2) A contract is often said to hold good when it re- 
mains the same or is so made that it is inviolable. 

Does one man... them : This is what is represented 
by same above. 

On the contrary— On the other hand, F. contraire. 
L. cottirarius contrary, from contra against. 

Skilled in horses— Possessed of skill or tact neces- 
' sary for the management of horses, 

» Improve : “ Formerly emfirovc, for late M. E. em- 
proven (Skelton), which was itself an alteration of M. E. 
approwen, to benefit. ” — Skeat. Thus it means to benefit. 

Majority — A greater portion. L. maior compamtive 
of magtms great, 

: iV. B . — The idea is many men cannot dispense with 

horses and have to use them, with the result that, not 
being skilled in their management, they spoil them. 
In the same way, several people have dealings or inter- 
course With young men, and as all of them are not able 
to improve them, many are apt to spoil them rather 
than benefitting them. Thus your admission that all 
Athenians improve their young men is erroneous. 

The young men would, etc. ; For, the chances of. 
their being benefitted are many while the chance of 
their being corrupted is quite negligibl. 

Conclusively— Without leaving any boubt about 
the matter. L. con, cluderc to shut. It thus signfies 
^ tnat the proof is so well made that there is no necessity 
of re-opening the matter. 
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The youth — The young men. Notice the collective 
form. 1 

In your life — In all your life ; ever since you were - 
bom up to the present day ; the time you have lived on 
earth. ' . 

Showing — Demonstration ; proof. 

■The matters, etc : (i)The question of corrupting 
the young ; and (2) the question of disbelief in the gods. 


XIII. Socrates proves that Meletus is a. 

LIAR AS REGARDS THE CHARGES. 

Be so good t Notice ffood here means serviceable 
or kind. 

Citizen ; O. F. ciieain (F. citoyen) formed from the 
O. F. cite city, by the help of the adjective suffix 
... irhich appears as ane (L. atms) in himanCy mundane^ 
etc. In middle English it was citesein from A. F. 
citisein, in which s was an insertion. 

Friend : Familiar form of address. 

I am not asking etc- : The question is a very easy, 
one and you can answer it without any difficulty. 

[Page 50.] ; 

Rather—Sooner. It is a comparative form of raih^ 
soon, early. 

Injured — From L. w not, :ut\ for ttis (jtts), law, 
right. Thus, to be wronged or done harm to. ^ 

Benefitted : L betic well, and facert to make. The 
modification is rather bad. 

> Obliged — ^Bound. 

Notice the idea running through these sentences: 

' (i). Bad citizens do harm to their neighbours and 
good citizens good. 

^ (2). One would rather be benefitted than injured by 
his neighbour or associate. , 
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/ • ' How, then, can he corrupt others only to be 

done harm to by them, when he expects them be good 
and benefit him ? 

This snoWs ne had no intention of corrupting young 
men. He next wants to show that if young men were 
actually being corrupted by him, then there -was no 
^intention on his part, and for an unintentional act 
there was no punishment prescribed by the laws of 
Athens. 

Intention^ly — Voluntarily. L. inUKdere to stretch 
to, feind of apply the mind to, to design. L. in to, 
Undere to stretch. To intend thus means to work with 
a purpose and expect the result. 

Extraordinarily — More than in the ordinary degree ; 
beyond what is ordinary. L extra beyond, ordinnrius 
ordinary. 

Stupid — Senseless. L. stupereXo be amazed. 

' Rogue — A deliberately dishonest persol*>: 

« N. B. — The phrase rogues and vagabonds is applied' to 
a class of wandering, disorderly, or dissolute persons. It 
may be noted also, for the sake of curiosity', that they 
were once very severely punished by being whipped and 
having the gristle of the right ear bored with a hot iron. 

' In some way — In one or the other. 

\ The idea is this : I do not want to be done wrong by 
any man ; a rogue does me wrong in some way ; how 
can I make one a rogue intentionally ? 

, Call upon — Require. It also means pray. Cf. 

“ Call upon Me in the day of trouble ; I will deliver thee."— > 
Eng, Bdj, 

Either case : ^st. ‘I do not corrupt young'men 
at all.’ Ydut charge is that I do corrupt them and you 
are a liar ; 

, 2nd. ‘I do not corrupt young men intentionally even 
. if I corrupt them.’ You now say that I corrupt them in- 
tentionally and you are a liar. . 
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Xnvoluntary — Not guided by volition or will, Lv 
In not, xiokns willing. 

, Take aside : To take one to a little distance from 
the rest. being equal to on or toxtiards. 

Aside often appears in the drathas as a stage direction 
3h the sense of ‘so as not to be bcard'by others.’ Cf. 

‘ ' “The lords and ladies spoke asUieJ ' — Sir \V, Scott. 

Admonish — Reprove gently, though seriously. L. 
fid, tnoncrc to warn. 

f N. B , — It may be noted that admonition is prospect 
'tive, and relates to moral delinquencies. Its object 
•IS to prevent any further recurrence of the same mistake. 
'Reproof, however, is retrospective and is the act of a 
superior. It is authoritative fault-finding or censure 
addressed to children or to inferiors. 

Instruct — Teach the right conduct L. in in, stonere 
pile up, build. It thus means a heaping together 
of good instruction in the minds of another. 

[Pagk 51.] 

Punishment in law means penalty inflicted by a 
Court of Justice on a convicted offender as a just retri- 
bution, and incidentally for the purposes of reformation 
and prevention. The word is akin to L. poena penalty. 


XIV. Socrates makes Mel 1 ':tus unable to 
maintain his ground in the matter 

OE THE SECOND CHARGE. 

iVL B . — Now he cross-examines Mcletus with regard 
to the other charge. 

“^Divinities — Deities . It is seen used in tlie sense of 
f5od and also in the sense of inferior.^ gods, which' may 
be called' God’s agent s. Cf- 

“’Tis the divinity that stirs within us.” — AnoiSOX. 

“Gad..„„cmploylng these subservient /A’s/Z/wV/Vr.”— C hevXE. 
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It; is also seen used in the sense of a false god ; 

^df.' • 

'' “ Beastly divinUics and droves of gods.” — ^P rior. 

/ Instead — In place of. It stands for in stead, stead 
being the A. S. stede a place. 

In the name of these gods : A form of oath. It is 
" perhaps used to make Meletus nervous, as it has a 
double purpose to serve; 

(1) Meletus cannot explain anything about the gods, 

-and thus his charge becomes ineffectual as he himself , 
knows nothing of what he is speaking. ' 

(2) If Meletus has brought the charge out of malice, 

then this oath will deter him from uttering falsehood in 
addition. ' * " 

Explain : L. ex thoroughly, planarc to make plain, 
(literally, to flatten, from plamis flat). 

♦ Absolute atheism — Not believing in any god what- 
soever. Absohitc means complete (L. ah from, solue^e 
to loosen). Atheism is a word coined from G. atheo's 
denying the gods, without a god {a is a negative prefix, 
theos a god, and the suffix is7n). Hence • it means a 
complete denying the gods. 

[Page 52.] . ’ ! 

I swear he does not : This is said as a sort of an 7 
swer to Socrate.s’ question “In the name of the 
gods,” etc. 

N. B. — This is another instance of the fact that 
when they fail to give a right answer they repeat the 
“ stock charges against all philosophers” (See text book, 
p. 46). The theory that “ the sun is a stone, etc.," is not 
Socrates’, and nevertlieless, it is attributed to him be- 
cause some other philosopher, Anaxagoras, held it. 

» Do you think... Anaxagoras : Do you think that 
ll am Anaxagoras? The idea is, you attribute to. me 
1 the theory that is propounded by Anaxagoras, and, how- 
, that is not mine. 
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)^«Anaxagoras *. IJom about 500 I?. C. tn Asia Minor, 
and went to Atlicns solely for the purpose of leading 
an intellectual life. Pericles learned to love and admire 
him, and the poet Euripides derived from him an. 
enthusiasm for science and humanity. Some autho- 
ritics assert that even Socrates was among his disciples. 

His influence was due partly to his astronomical and 
mathematical eminence, but still more to the ascetic 
dignity of his nature and his superiority to ordinary 
weaknesses. . . . It was he who brought philosophy 
and the spirit of scientific inquiiy* from Iona to Athens. 
Hi.s observations of the celestial bodies led him to form 
new theories of the universal order, and brought him 
into collision with the popular faith. He attempted 
not without success to give a scientific account of eclip- 
ses, meteors, rainbows, and the sun, which he described 
as a mass of biasing metal, larger than Peloponnesus ; 
tfie kravtr.fy bodies 7 ccrr v:nsscs of stove torn front the 
earth and (cnited /;;• raj>id rotatioi:. The ignorant 
' polytheism of the time could not tolerate such explana- 
tion, and the enemies of Pericles used the superstitions 
'of their countrymen tis a means ol attacking him in the 
person of his friend. Anaxagoras was arrcstetl on a 
charge of contravening tlic est.ablished dogmas of 
religion, (some say the charge was Medism), and it 
required all the eloquence of Periclc.s to secure his 
acquittal. Even so he was forced to retire from Athens 
; to Lampsacus (434-33) where he died about 428 B. C., 
honoured by the wh< 4 c city.” — The Encyclopedia Britan- 
ftica, 

id. 2 h — Notice the italicized portion in the above 
passage. That was the theory of Anaxagoras, but was 
still imputed to Socrates in the Court of Law. 

. What follows is a gentle chiding to Mcletur and^ a 
warning to the judges that they must not mistake him 
Tor Anaxagoras. 

•Buy places in the theatre — Pay for a visitor's seat 
in the theatre. 
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iLaugb t0'SC0ni'~To laugh in a deriding manner. 
Notice -the construction of to scorn here. 

' Doctrines — Tenets. Doctrine denotes whatever, is 
jfeconiihended as a speculative truth to the belief of 
others. It supposes a teacher ; e. g.^ doctrines of Bud- 
dhism. L. chctoT a teacher, from docere to teach. 

Complete atheist : Vide absolute atheism, above. 

^ Insolent, wanton : Insolent in its primitive sensd 
{L. in riot, solere^ to be accustomed, to be wont) simply 
denoted unusuAl, ' and to act insolently was to act iri 
violation of the established rules of social intercoursii 
He^ who did this was insolent. And thus the word 
became one o^ the most offensive in the English language 
indicating gross disregard for the feelings of others; 
(Webster.) Wanton is wandering from normal recti- 
tude. In Middle English, it meant unrestrained or not 
educated. M. E. Prefix wan lacking, and the A. S. 
teon to draw or educs^te. (Skeat). Hence the two 
words together mean junrestrained acting with gross 
disregard to the feelings of others. 

Of youth — Characteristic of a young man. 

. ^ Experiment — ^Trial. L. expcriri to make a thorough' 
trial. Experience (knowledge due to trial) is from the 
same root. 

^ , . Riddle— Something proposed to be sol’^ed by guess- 
ing or conjecture ; a puzzle. 

• Contradicting — Speaking against what one has 
already said. L. contra against, and dtcere to speak. 

Outwit — ^To surpass by employing cunningness ; to 
defeat by craft. 

[Page 53.] 

^ But who believes in the gods — Of course Meletus 
did not admit that Socrates believed in the gods in any 
-V, way, but his answer which was neither right nor to the 
nurpose shows how he was unable to maintain his ground 
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•iii- ' the arguriient.’ Thus Socrates points out to the 
Athenians that *' 

’ (i). Meletus says' he did not believe in the gods ; and 
• (2) his answet shows that it is quite the contraiy, 

XV. To BELIEVE lit THE DIVINITIES IS TO BELIEVE ' 
IN THE GODS. 

Absurd — Foolish or ridiculous. L. ad from, iurdus 
deaf, inaudible. harsK Absurd connotes an opposition 
tp the accepted notions of propriety and truth. 

N. B . — The gist of the argument is that a thing 
•effected always presupposes an active agent. 

Divine beings old or new: The sworn informatioft 
of Meletus on which the trial proceeded was : “ Socrates 
is giiilty inasmuch as he docs not believe in the gods 
whom the city worships, but introduces other strange 
deities, f/r.” (see note on cbccusers^ I, above). Though he 
contradicts himself now, yet Socrates proceeds on that 
solemn affirmation. 

Deposition — Something given in writing, on solemn 
affirmation, as his testimony. 

[Page 54.]' 

Children of gods : The Greeks attributed all human 
qualities ' to the gods, who, according to them, had 
wives and children. 

. Riddle : He now shows how it is a riddle. Some- 
times they say he believes in the gods, and at other 
'times, he dose not. believe. Hence a puzzle, 

N. j?. — In Grecian mythology, gods are often repre- 
sented to move side by side with men, and have all 
sorts of intercourses with them. Some who were born 
mbn were often made gods, e..g.,, Hercules. The gods 
too associated themselyes with nymphs, etc., and raised 
•children on them. This will help to understand what 
follows. 
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• Ille^timate — El^otten in an unlawful way of - outl 
of wedlock. 

Nymphs (literally young women,) were in classical 
mythology goddesses of the mountains, forests, meadpws, 
or waters. 

Any crime truth — Any crime or criminal offence 

I have truly committed and for which you can indict 
me. 

Contrive — Form by an exercis'e of ingenuity, invent. 
Con, and trouver to find. ' 

Persuade — To influence by argument or by any 
similar reason. L.,^cr, to advise. ^ 

Necessarily *• L. necesse unavoidable. y' 


. XVI. Dutv is the first concern in any case. . 

Committed — Done ; perpetrated. 

The oth6r sense of commit may also be noticed. 
^Commit is the widest term, and may express only the 
general idea of delivering into the charge of another ; 
as to commit a lawsuit to the care of an attorney ; or it 
may have a special sense of interesting with or without 
limitations, as to a superior power, or to a careful servant, 
or of consigning, as to writing or paper, to the flames, 
or to prison. — WEBSTER. 
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Incurred — L. in upon, airtcreXa run. Thus it means 
to bring down upon one’s own self. 

Condemnation — ^Judicial pronouncing of punish- 
ment upon. L. con, daninarc to condemn. The root is 
the same as in damn. 

Suspicion — L. ms {mb) under, specerc to look. Thus, 
it is to Wd one with mistrust. 

Multitude — A great number of persons.. L. multus 
' any, tudo is the suffix. 
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Notice, he says that many had met a similar fate 
before him and he is not at all afraid that he is the 
last in the list. > 

Victim — A person destroyed for the gratification 
of {mother’s passion or the like. L. victima a victim. 

-But whether he is, etc : But here means with the 
exception oi (the fact that he is, etc). 

Grievously — Painfully. 

* Demigods — Half-gods or inferior deities, the off- 
springs of a deity and a mortal. 

Troy — An ancient ruined city in Asia Minor, about 
8 miles south of the Dardanelles. That was,.the scene of 
the Trojan war described by Homer in his Iliad. 

Thetis was the mother of Achilles. She was a 
sea-nymph, daughter of Ncreus the sea-god. 

Hector, eldest son of Priam, the noblest and most 
m^nanimous of all the chieftains in Homer’s Iliad. 
After holding out for ten years, he was slain by Achilles, 
who lashed him to his chariot, and dragged the dead 
body in triumph thrice round the walls of Troy. 

Patroclus t Achilles (son of Thetis) was the king 
of Myrmidons (in Thessaly), and is the hero of Homer’s 
Iliad. He is represented as brave and relentless. The 
poem begins with a quarrel between him and Agamem- 
non, the commander-in-chief of the allied Greeks ; in 
consequence of which Achilles refused to go to battle. 
The Trojans prevail, and Achilles sends forth his friend 
Patroclus to oppose them. Patroclus fell ; and Achilles, 
in anger, rushing into the battle killed Hector, the com- 
mander of the Trojans. He himself, according to later 
poems, fell in battle a few days afterwards, before Troy 
was, taken. 

This also explains why he was burning to slay 
Hector. 

Straightway — Immediately ; without loss of time; 
without delay. 
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Scorned — Treated with contempt. 

Live a coward : Notice the construction. Coward 
is a noun in the nominative case forming the subjec- 
tive complement of the verb of incomplete predication, 
live. 

Avenge— To take vengeance upon ; to be revenged. 
F a (L. ad) to, vengier to avenge. The word is thus- 
through French. 

[I’AGK 56.] 

Beaked : A nautical term. 

Scorn of men— Object of men’s scorn. 

Encumbering — Making it unnecessarily heavy. F. 
en (L. *»), cumbrer to hinder. 

Post — Position ; rank. , 

XVII. SOCRATE.S WOULD NOT CHANGE HIS 
COURSE OF LIKE AT ANY COST. 

jV; jfj. — Historical references in this section are : 

432 — 29 B. C. Socrates serves as a hoplite (heavy 
-armed foot soldier) at Potidsca. 

424 B. C. Serves at Delium as a hoplite. 

422 B. C. Serves at AmphipoHs as a hoplite. 

Potidsa — A city in Macedonia near modern 
Pinaka on the isthmus joining Cassandra Peninsula to- 
the' mainland. 

Amphipolis was a town in Turkey in Europe. It 
was important in ancient history. 

Delium was an ancient sea-port in Boeotia, a part 
of Greece. V 

Ran the risk of— Exposed myself to danger. 

Notice the difference. So9rates intends to say that 
when men were his commanders, he exposed himself to 
danger ; but now it is God that has placed him in his 
,, present situation, and 'he will never disobey Him, no 
‘ tter what the consequences will be. 
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•. Different from the mass of mankind— Holding a 
view contrary to that held in general by mankind at 
laige. 

Acquit — Discharge. 

All your children, etc. Cf. p. 46, tc.xt book, where 
young men are - described to follow Socrates and try 
their hands at cross-examining other people. 

Forthwith— Immediately. Hardly, will he have been 
acquitted here when off he goes to corrupt >oung 
men as before. 

Pursuit — A course of occupying one’s self. 

Search of yours — Search of knowledge by examining 
himself and others- See p. 56. 

N.B . — What follows shows his strong determination 
never to give up his search after philosophical knowledge. 
He says if he is offered 

(1) pardon without philosophy, or 

(2) death for philosophy, 

he would chose the second at all costs. 

Breath — Life. 

Exhorting— Inciting by words ; urging by argu- 
ments. L. out, hortori to incite, to encourage. 

[Page 58.] 

Wont — Accustomed ; used. 

Excellent — Surpassing others in good qualities. L. 
ex out, and the root is that found in mlvicn top, height 

Reputation is public esteem or good name. Cf. 

** My rcj^uiaticn is at stake.” j-Shakes. 

Honour is consideration or veneration shown to 
worth. Cf. 

“A prophet is not \Yitbout honour save in his own country." 
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It may also be noted that is used in the 

sense of strict conformity imposed by conscience, posi- 
tion, or privilege. Cf. 

“ Say ‘ what is honour ? ’ Tis the finest sense 
Of justice which the human mind can frame, 

Intent each lurking frailty to disclaim. 

And guard the way of life from all offence 
Suffered or done.” — Wordsworth. 

Perfection of your soul : Here is a hint that 
several were making a vain display of their supposed 
knowlfedge. 

Release — To set free ; O. Fr. relaisscr to set free. 
The idea is that he would worry him with more ques-' 
tions rather than stopping the discussion itself. 

Reproach — Censure severely ; upbraid. L. Re again, 
propires nearer. 

Setting the lower value — For understanding things 
in such a way as is exactly opposite of what it should 
be. 

To every one whom I meet — This shows he had no 
consideration of the position, etc., occupied by-men. 
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To die many times — To endure a punishment many 
times as severe as death. 

N. B. — This section gives a vivid picture of the life 
the great philosopher lived. The chief points to be noted 
jare : — 

I (1) From the beginning he has preferred death 
to failure in duty ; 

' (2) he would not think himself wise without being 

wi^ ; 

(3) he would cross-examine every one without 
any consideration of his position, and would not let 
him go unless he convinced him of his hollow know- 
ledge ; and 

[a) his chief concern was perfectioat-olLsajil rather 
' anThinkirtrr'of body or wealth. 



XVIII. SOCRATKS’ PLACE IS NOT EASY TO FILL. 

Profit you — Benefit you ; be of use to you. L. pro 
forward, to make. 

Inclined— Disposed. L. in towards, clinnrc to lean. 

To cry out— To shout out. 

iV. Z?. — He means that when he says that his death 
will be a loss to Athens, they may be disposed to ex- 
press their disapproval and shout out, as, "no”, 

" Athens will be rid of a monster,” and so on. 

Melctus and Anytus, etc. : Notice his view of 

* things though tliey are trying to .secure his condemna- 
tion. 

Great evils — Harm done to another to a surpassing- 
’ ly great extent. 

To put a man to death — jHcrc) to secure a capital 
puni.shment against him. 

His gift — Socrates himself, who is the gift of God to 
- Athens. 

Attack — ^To begin a controversy with ; to criticise. 
Notice this use of the word. 

* Quaint — Fanciful ; ingeniously devised. 

Sluggish — ^FuU of sloth ; lazily disposed. From\ 
denote,'? ‘on aocount of. The idea is that just as a fatty 
animal is disposed to be lazy, so Athens which 
was growing cver\' day in all directions has now become 
. lethargic, and requires to be roused. 

[Page Co,] 

Gadfiy — A kind of insect that makes animals un- 
■ easy. Care should be takpn to understand that Socrates 
was a gadflly so far as he would rouse men from lethargy, 
, but not in creating sores, etc. 

Settling upon ; The comparison is with the .settling 
of gadflie.s on tlic bodies animals, 

. All day long : I'or that was the only occupation of 
Socrates. 
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Easily find any one else ; B’or no one can consent 
to sacrifice his own interest and give you his whole day. 

To fill my place — To find out another man who 
will do exactly as I am doing. 

Vexed — Irritated. L. vexare to vex. 

. Drowsy — Persons overpowered by sleep. Notice 
the simile. 

Single blow — Without much effort. Here it only 
consists in tlieir voting against him. 

Gained any advantage — Benefitted in any way ; 
had any sort of personal gain. 

Blushing — Feeling a sensation of shame. 

Effrontery — Shamefaced ness ; barefaced assurance ; 
impudence. L. ex, frons thefor ehead. 

This section gives another fact with regard to the 
way of life lived by Socrates, vis., 

He improved others without being materially profit- 
ted in return. 


XIX. Who would fight for justice must do so 

AS A PRIVATE MAN. 

[Page 6i.] 

Going about — To go here and there. 

In private — /Vs a private-man, and not as a public 
man. 

Counsel — Advice ; instructiqn. 

Assembly : It must be talcen here to mean a gather- 
ing to deliberate over public questions. 

Public councils : Notice the use of public here, 
Cf. public offices. 

Speak of— Speak by way of assigning. 

For this — For not coming forward in public to take 
• ^part in public questions. 
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Divine sign : here means indication. Thus 

tiic phrase means manifestation of divine will. It is 
.said a certain divine sign because of the difficult nature 
of exactly communicating his experience of it to 
others. 

Caricatured — Represented with ridiculous exag- 
geration. , It is a won! of Italian origin where carica- 
iura means a satirical picture, so called because it is 
exaggerated or ‘ overloaded.’ Ital. cavicaia to load, bur- 
den^ I-atc L. being carricare to load a car. Charge is 
from the same root. 

N. B. — Caricattire a.s is understood nowadays is a 
picture or other figure or description in which the 
peculiarities of a person or thing are .so exaggerated as 
to look ridiculous ; e.g. history of the word in caricature. 

From childhood — ^From his childhohd, that is, 
ever since he was a child. This is an instance of the 
fact that great men are always under the influence of an 
inspiration, 

A kind of voice — A sort of information which I 
hear as it were in my mind’s ear. 

Turns me back from — Dissuades me from. 

Forbids — Prevents, For and bid^ that is, to bid 
against. 

Perished— Lost ; dead. L. perirc to come to 

naught ; per used with a destructive. force like 
in fordo, and ire to go. 

■ B. — This shows that the game of politics is a 

very dangerous one. ^ 

Without doing.any good : He means this : 

(1) I would have done goo,d to you by introducing 
more justice and lawful methods to the administration ; 
and 

(2) that would have given me the satisfaction of 
having improved you and the state. 
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Opposes — Takes a hostile view. 

The commission — The committing or doing. 

Must do so : So is equivalent to must fight for 
justice. 

Not in public-rNot in the capacity of a public or 
state servant. 


XX. Reference to Leon the Salaminian. 

This is so : He who fights for justice must 
do so as a private man. 

To do wrong from fear *. From here is equivalent 
• to on account of. 

[Page 62.] 

Commonplace — Ordinary ; trite, e. g. a common- 
place person or observation. 

Nevertheless — Notwithstanding. Never, the, and 
less. 

Note, Such words as nevertheless, because, therefore, 
etc., are often treated as conjuctions, and thus have 
no place in the analysis of a sentence containing any 
such. But that, however, is not quite correct, inasmuch 
as such words are thoroughly adverbial in character, and 
are, therefore, to be parsed as such. See Mason. 

Senator : That was in the year 406 B. C. 

Presidency — The office of a president. See intro- 
duction in the text-book. 

Illegal action — The action of trying the generals 
in a body. 

Suspend me — To hinder me from proceeding ; to 
debar me from the privileges of the office for the time 
being. L. sus (same as sub') under, and pendere to hang. 

Arrest — Take or seize by authority of law. 
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^Nofe. After this word Shakespeare uses o/z ** To 
arrest thee of high treason." But nowadays for is used 
after the word ; e. g. to arrest one for murder. 

Ciamouring— Shouting out loudly and repeatedly. 
L. Clamarc to cry out. 

Submit — ^Yield; give up resistance. L. mb under, 
viittere to let down. 

To face out— To expose himself to. 

Democracy — A form of government in which the 
supreme authority is reserved by the people themselves 
and the executive constituted by popular representation ’ 
and vested with powers, though the body itself is re- 
newed periodically. Gr. demos people, Ktatos strength, 
power. 

Oligarchy — A form of Government in which the 
Go\-emment is in the hands of a few persons. Gr. ohgor 
few, and archc rule. 

Leon was one of the ten generals referred to above. 
Salnmxniont because he belonged to Salamis. 

' Put to death — Pronounce the sentence of death on. 

• Frequently — Every now and then, L. fvegttens, fro- 
guentis, common, usual, full, crowded ; same root as 
farcto to cram. 

Implicate — Involve ; connect. L. ivi for in, plicarc to 
fold. 

Care a Straw for death — Care even as much as a 
straw. Notice strerw is to be taken as adverbial accusa- 
tive here. Similar expressions are, care a fig, care a jot^ 
care a button. , 

i 

[Page 63.] 

That Govemment—The oligarchy. 

. .Terrify — ^Notice fp is a dis^ised form of L. facio to 
make. It is so in all the words ending in 
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'N', B . — ^The .Oligarchy that succeeded Democracy in 
Athens was called the Reign of Terror, the thirty who 
who were at the head of the Government being Thirty 
Tyrants. It was in the year 404 that Socrates was 
ordered to go to Salamis and bring over Leon. Socrates 
became exceptionally obnoxious to the Thirty and 
they threatened him with punishment under a special 
ordinance forbidding “ the teaching of the art of argu- 
ment” 

Brought across : Because he had to be brought 
over the sea, Salamis being a city on the east coast of 
Cyprus. 


. XXI. Socrates never yielded a point in a 

QUESTION OF RIGHT OR WRONG. 

This section opens by a generalization of the topic 
in the last one. This is an instance, Socrates intends 
to say, of the fact that a man, whoever he is, cannot 
be a public servant, and maintain strict justice and 
honesty at the same lime, without bringing ruin upon 
himself. 

Yielded a single point, etc. — Gave up a single ques- 
tion in favour of an adversary whoever he was. 

Withheld — Become difficult of access ; become 
unserviceable. The reasons are given thus : 

(1) I do not charge anything for my conversation ; 
and 

(2) I do not refuse to converse with anybody. 

[Page 64.] 

And if any man, etc : He intends to ‘say that no 
one can accuse him of partiality or favour to any parti- 
cular person. / 

XXII. He proposes that Meletus should call 
some witnesses. 

Why — Why it is; that is, reason. Cf. section x 
’Ih what follows. 



J all possible ways in which 

^dwheAvill'i^fbeyr^^ 

-\:’ ?. -rimvAH tn hft false. L. Rt 



5 r.VGHtb' lis (a 'frierid of^Socrates. More about him can 
betle^t^frpin^-Crito'^^^ / Phmdo.’ 

iterritbriai- subdivision of Attica. 

ii;.p'^b'f'm^ bw«/a^i‘\;This shows Crito was about the 
^^mfe■■^e■^as• Socrates. ,> .! 

• i^^’2y’.“'jff;~Some' of>the names .that follow are not very 
notable’ f^xvith '^ the exception’ of the fact that they , were 
all citizens. > 

-[Page 65.] 

■.;jVM,5..~N.oUce he first mentions some who are fathers, 
hext'^ihetwlio. are brothers, of those young men that 
;]^nttneirtime in his, company. 

as'iiwtnessesr-^ to give evidence against 
' ineih;this''case; • 

' iJliS^dl^de — Remmn aside, that is, in order to 
i fehUble 'Kim‘-to ;do.'his business. 

Notice the use of as here. It is a 

! relative'’ mibhdun,- ' v 

.ii'j’iSdme.'f^on for, etc. — Some reason as, perhaps, a 
,lflpngw,^forV[me!--a*nd*^. ignorance of the fact that they are 
ibfeingjcpfrupted, ‘ .y , 

Advanced in years and not at all young 



DISPARAGINGLY OF THE PRAC- 
-EXCITING' MERCY OF THE COURT. 

. t pretty 


%o'^oduit~P^ischarce.-- ,L. ac^ (for ad-') to, quitare^ a 

r„l. tljg root is 
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*• ■ To your feelings— To your feelings of mercy and, 
compunction. 

None — An indefinite numeral- (negative). 

The supreme danger— The highest danger of being 
condemned to death. 

Perhaps "’he t He here refers to some one among 
you. 

Harden himself— Petrifies himself or becomes in- 
capable of showing mercy, or enables himself to be 
harsh against me. 

Notices this : This here refers to his not bringing 
his wife and children and relations and friends before 
the court so that they may excite the gentle feelings 
of the listeners and .pray to acquit him. 

It may make him angry, because he may be dispos- 
ed to think that I am too haughty to bring some here 
to pray to the assembly for mercy. 

Kinsmen — Relatives by blood. 

Tiomer was the great epic poet of Greece. Much 
of any historic value is not known about him, ajnd many 
of the works once attributed to him are lost, the only 
ones which remain are the Illiad, the Odyssey, Thirty- 
three Hymns, a mock-epic (.the Battle of the Frogs and 
Mice), and some pieces of a few lines each. His works 
have been translated into Engli.sh by various authors. 

Stocks and stones : Stocks may be taken here to 
mean lifeless beihgs. There is another use of stocks (pi.) 
nowadays in the sense of red and gray bricks used for 
the exterior of the walls and the front of buildings. 

Three sons — Lamprocles, Sophroniscus, and Menex- 
enus. “ Aristotle says that- he had two wives. The 
first was Xanthippe, by whom he had a son named ' 
Lamprocles ; the second was Myrto, the daughter of 
Aristides the Just ; and he took her without any 
dowr)’’, and by her he had two sons, Sophroniscus* and - 
Menexenus. But some say that Myrto was his first 
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wife. And some, among whom are Sotyrus and Hiero- 
nymus of Rhodes, say that he had them botli at the 
same time. For they say that the Athenians on account 
of scarcity of men, passed a vote, with a view of in- 
' creasing the population, that a man may marry one > 
citizen, and might also have children by another who 
should be legitimate ; on which Socrates did so.” — 
Yonge. 

Lad~Boy. 

Bring forward — Vrodnee ; make {'them) appear. 

Arrogance — Haughtincs.s, 

Cheap — Not worth much ; low in estimate. 

“Whether or no — Whether or not. The original 
sentence is equivalent to, in meaning, * whether 1 can face 
death bravely or 1 cannot do it’. But the sentence as it 
stands is equivalent to ‘ whether I can face death bravely 
or no*, no meaning, that being not the case. 

Credit — Good repute. 

At my age — At this old age of mine. 

With my name — .Art’///*’ here means reputation. 

Made tip their mind — ^Tlns is ratlicr a curious use 
of the phrase. It means concluded. 

[Page 67.] 

Strange way — A manner both peculiar and unsuit- 
ed to their condition. 

At their trial — When they are being tried. 

A terrible fate — A fearful misfortune. Notice fati 
has always a bad significance. 

To be killed— To be pul to death. That was the 
punishment itself. Death sentence was executed tn 
Athens not by hanging but by making the condemned 
drink poison. 

To live for ever — That thfey would be immortal. 

Ifyondid;ciot, etc.— But for the sentence of death 
you would pa^ on them, ‘ 
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Bring discredit on — Cause (it) to suffer in estimation 
of others ; win disrepute for. 

Would suppose — Would consider ; would regard. 

Who are selected by, etc. — Because that was a 
democracy when the sovereign authority was reserved 
by people themselves, and the administration was 
•carried on by their representatives. 


For other honours — (Selected) to receive other 
honours. 


Women — Because of their unmanly behaviouri^ 
(«. to weep to appeal to the mercy and not to the sense 
of justice of the people, etc.) 


Those of you, etc, — He also advises Athenians of 
reputation not to have recourse to such unworthy me- 
thods. 


You ought not to allow us — Nor should you allow 
men like my.self to have recourse to such things. 

Notice oit^/U is the principal verb here in both the • 
cases. ^ It was originally a preterite of the verb owe. 
Ought is nowadays chiefly used as an auxiliary verb 
expressing fitness, expediency, propriety, moral obliga- 
or the like, in the action or state indicated by the 
principal verb. It is slightly stronger than should. 

Show — Make it plain by your actions. 

Ridiculous — Exposed to mockery and laughter. 

Acting, as on a stage. 


XXIV. That is not righteous either. 
Question — Consideration ; point of view. 

Condemnation — Sentence of punishment, particular-' 
. ly of death, here. 

That way — In that manner of exciting their mercy 
S weeping and wailing, etc. 










truth. L. con, vincere 


hand over ; to deliver. 

opinion. 

.'^T^'i^W^^To.act ;in violation of an oath. For- 
jheKs/tt&hsagainsC;^^^^^ ‘'.' 

,|Y.^l^gfit^^Miy4:Frfee'froitn wrong or sin. O. E. right- 
iri;,th«i direction of. Hence the word 
'^^^lians^in.tife' dilution 'of right. CS, lengthwise, breadth- 



.mpii^,i^',!One of the charges being that he does 
"Tn’ot' Relieve ,.in ' the, gods-, accepted by Athens. L. im 

p-gjy jjnj pj^y a^e 



-~i should not use any 

‘/Vrianrighti*t]is;ihethod himself from a charge of 

-•■:‘impiet^.^;^ji‘" :' 

persuade successfully. L. 
.V. ;iVf .hefure;*!and vdlefe to'Oomc. 



, {..igods s6'l(^’i4‘''to,that exter 


extent,) as no one, etc. 


the merits. 

, . Then when asked 

. to'^e'(28is¥re?4^inst'.^^ 220 in his favour* See 
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foot-note on p. 68, text-book. A dicast in ancient 
Greece was a functionary answering a modern juryman^ 


XXV. In spite of the verdict he holds that 

HE IS A PUBLIC BENEFACTOR. 

Verdict — An answer of the jurj' given to the court 
concerning any matter of fact in any case (civil or 
criminal) committed to their examination and determi- 
nation. • L. vet’c truly, dictum a saying. 

■ Changed sides — Had taken the opposite side, that 
is, held a contrary view. 

So I think, etc : If the first so is regarded as equi- 
valent to therefore, then as qualifies another so under- 
stood. Or if the order of words would be ‘ 1 think I have 
escaped Meletus so,' then as qualifies that so itself. 

Come forward — Appeared before the court to work 
with Meletus in securing votes against me. The idea 
is three men together has secured 281 votes against me, 
and if it Avas the work of Meletus himself then he would 
not have secured a fifth part of the votes of the dicasts. . 

Drachmse ; A drachma is equivalent to a French 
franc, thoi^h Jt mSy be slightly in excess. According 
to som'e 25^2‘ francs =;£' I, and thus 1000 drachma: = ;^39 
I3r 2’6d. nearly, 

[Page 69.] 

Proposes — Suggests. 

Penalty — Punishment. L. punishment, JRaift 
is from the same root. 

Counter-penalty — Alternative penalty. Couuter here 
■ means contrary to. 

Military commands — Offices of the commanders' 
in the military service. Between the years 432 and 
422 B. C. he had served very, bravely as hoplite in 
three different campaigns, and if he had continued' 
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tliat very way, there is no doubt that he would have 
risen to the rank of military commanders. 

Popular oratory — Speech-making with regard to 
public affairs. Oratory and rhetoric, *' the art of words ”, 
were becoming very popular in those days. 

Political appointments — Appointments in the ser- 
vice of the state, of embassy, etc. 

Clubs — Associations of men for the promotion of 
common objects, such as science, politics, literature, 
fellowship, etc. 

Factions — Political parties. Notice at the time of 
Socrates’ life, there existed one after the other democracy, 
oligarchy, etc., in Athens, and it was possible for him to 
have .supported any party. 

Conscientious — Acting according to one’s own con- 
science. 

To preserve my life — He intends to say that on 
account of his rigid principles of integrity he would 
have brought about his being punished with death at 
any time. 

Engaged — Became bound ; started. Notice it is 
intransitive here. L. cn, and from gag^e a pledge. 

The greatest of service — He calls it greatest, be- 
cause perfection of soul is the greatest that one should 
attend lb. 

Had thought of Athens — What he intends to say 
is that one should exactly determine the conditions ana 
requirements of Athens before meddling with her 
affairs. 

Bestow his thoughts — Consider within himself ; 
reflect in his own mind. 

Really to propose— To propose as a matter of true 
fact ; actually free to propose. 

Suitable to me — Fit for me. 
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Poor benefactor — A benefactor whose means are 
very meagre ; a benefactor without any wealth of his 
own. Notice -the derivation. L. bate food.^c, from the 
root facio to make, and tor a suffix indicating agent. 
,Cf. Skt. tru. 

Leisure — Spare time. Oiiginally it was a verb in 
the infinitive mood meaning to be permitted. L. licere 
to be permitted. Skeat remarks that “ the form is bad ; 
it should be Iciscr or Icisir ; pleasure is in the same case.-' 
The suffix has been changed from cr or ir to ure (as in 
measure).” 

Public maintenance — Maintenance or providing with 
the necessaries at the the cost of public funds or state 
monkey. 

Prytaneum — (Gr. root pro first or chief.) “ In gene- 
ral in Ancient Greece, each state, city, or village possessed 
its own central hearth and sacred fire, representing the 
; unity and vitality of the community. The fire was kept 
(•alight continuously, tended b}' the king or members of 
jof his family. The building in which the fire was kept 
was the Prytaneum, and the chieftain (the king or 
prytanis) probably made it his residence. Prytaneum 
was regarded as religious ^and political, centr-e^ f the 
community.and was the nucleus of all government, and 

the official “ home ” of the whole people and fore.g_ 

:ambassadors and citizens who had deserved especially 
iwell of the state were entertained in the Prytaneum 
|as public guests.” 

[Page 70.] 

Olympic games — (or Olympics) were the greatest 
national festivals of the ancient Greeks, consisting of 
athletic games and races, dedicated to Olympian Zeus 
celebrated once in four years at Olympia, and continuing 
five days. The victor was given but a wreath of wild' 
[Olives, and nevertheless, the distinction was considered to 
‘be a very high one. 


0 
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.V. B. i . — ^These were really great religious festivals 
at which the Hellenes met in a common worship and to ^ 
share in a common amusement. 

N. B. 2. — The period of four years between two 
successive celebration.s of the Olympic games was 
called an Olympiad. The first Olympiad began at mid- 
summer 776 B. C., the second Olympiad at midsummer 
772 B. C.. and soon. From the time of the first Olympiad, 
the chronology of Grecian history became consecutive, 
any event being dated by the statement that it occurred 
in a particular year of a specified Olympiad. 

Horse or chariots : Thiss hows that there were also 
horse and chariot races. 

Seem happy — Appear happy. For, the momenlai^^ 
plea.sure he contributes towards your happine.ss is not 
real. 

Really happy — Happy in the true souse of the word. 
For, he would help one towards the perfection of his own 
soul. 


XXVII. E.xile, fink, or imprisonment not suited 

TO HIM. 

Stubborn — Unreasonablj' perverse or obstinate. 
From A. S. styblc a stub. Tims stubborn stock-like, not 
easily moved, like an old stub or «tump. 

A little time — For a .short time. Notice it is an 
adverbial accusative. Cf. p. 3S. 

Elsewhere — In other states. 

A trial of life and death — .A trial involving the life- 
or death of a person. 

Gross— Shameful ; flagrant. 

Wrong myself— Do unjusticc to my self.. He intends 
to say — 

(1) I have done no wrong to another; . 

(2) Why then should I propose a penalty that does 
me evil ? 
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Slave of successive officials : llecause a prisoner has 
to obey implicitly the order of every official. 

[Page 7^.] 

I should have to etc. : Inasmuch as 1 have no 
money to pay the fine with. 

Dear — Precious. 

Cheerfully — Without a murmur or dissenting voice. 

Tolerate — Endure L, toleroy toUratuvi^ to bear or 
support, from root seen tolh to lift up. 

Discussion — Discourses. L. ifis apart, quatcre to shake, 

Burdensome — Grievous to be botne ; causing pain 
in enduring. Notice the suffix some, which means 
full of. Cf. troublesome, frolicsome, ivearisome, etc. 

Odious — Offensive ; hateful. L. odi I hate. 

Seeking — Attempting ; trying. 

Likely — Probable. Like is the adjective and ly (an 
adverbial suffix derived from like itself). 

Continually — Itvery now and then. 

Expelled — Drove away. L. ra.- out, to drive. - 

Drive away — Expel. He intends to say, 

(1) Wherever I go, young men will follow me ; 

(2) if 1 drive them away, they will persuade their 
elders to expel me ; and 

(3) f pot drive them away, their elders will 
expel me for their sake. / 


XXVIII. . Proposes a fine of 30 

Hold your peace — Not to give expression to your 
thoughts ; pass your time without meddling others. 

In earnest — Grave ; .serious. 
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[Page 72.] 

Unexamined life — A mode of life, the nature of 
which is not well inquired into and understood. 

Accustomed — Used ; L, ac for ad^ constnine custom. 

Deserve — Merit. L. dc (intensitive suffix), servio to 
serve. 

4 ^ Plato, so called because of his broad shoulders, — 
^Sn^real name was Aristocles, was born at Athens about 
“429 B. C. His father was Ariston and his mother 
Perioctione. Bom of aristocratic parents, he hated the 
democracy of Athens. Previously to his acquaintance 
with Socrates when lie was about twenty years old, he 
had received instruction in philosophy from Kratylos 
the IleracJetian, and probably from Epicharmos the 
Pythagorean. He also seems to have been conversant 
with the philosophy of the Ionian school, as well as 
that of Anaxagoras. “Of his long and close intimacy 
with Socrates in tlie course of which his own system 
gradually took shape, it is only necessary to .make 
mention. • 

After the execution of his master, he repaired to 
Megara, remaining sometime in companionship with 
Euclid, doubtless devoting himself with ardour to the 
Eleatic philosophy, of which Euclid was the great post- 
Socratic exponent. He subsequently entered upon a 
prolonged period of travel, visiting first Ionia, and then 
Gyrene and Egypt, and occupying himself with ma- 
thematical and other studies. Of more influence on his 
subsequent intellectual development was his journey 
to Italy, where he became more intimately acquainted 
with the Pythagorean system and more thoroughly 
assimilated its doctrines, than previously. Possitly this 
influence induced him to intermeddle with the political 
affairs of Syracuse. It was on his w ay home thence to 
Athens, that he was (under circumstances variously' 
related) captured and sold -into slavery ; a state in which 
he might have remained but for the interposition of his 

6 
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friencl, Anniceris the Cyrenaic, who ransomed him. On 
his arrival at Athens, about fort)' )'ears of age, he founded 
his school in the gi’oves of Academos, subsequently pur- 
chasing the garden on the hill Kolonos, and its pei- 
petual possession. With the ^exception of two further 
fruitless expeditions to Sicily, he remained in Athens 
devoting himself to teaching and writing for the remain- 
der of his life, which terminated in B, C. 339.'’ — Bax'. 

Sureties — Securities. 

N. B. — At this stage Socratc.s is condemned to death. 
Critics, howevei, are not wanting with regard to his 
behaviour and here is one opinion : “ When he w'las 

found guilty, it now rested with the accused to make 
a counter-proposition, and there can be little doubt that 
had Socrates without further remark suggested some 
smaller but yet substantial penalty, the proposal would 
have been accepted. But to the amazement of the 
judges and to the distress of his friends. Socrates 
proudly declared that for the services which he had 
rendered to the cit)- he deserved not punishment, but 
the rew'ard ^ of a public benefactor — maintenance in the 
Prytaneum at the cost of the state.” ^ - 

XXIX. Hk S,\YS THAT DEATH lb VERIIAI’S THE 
BEST THAT CAN COME TQ HIM. 

Very much of him ; What he means to say is that 
as his life mu.st soon ' come naturally to a close, the\' 
have'not cut him of of a good portion of his life. 

Evil name — A tainted reputation. i 

Revile—Speak ill of. F. ir again, vt 7 cheap. . 

Cast in your teeth — Utter reproaches. Sometimes 
there is info in place of in. Cf. 

“ All his faults obsen etl. 

Sul in a note-book, Itamcd and eonned by roie. 

T'o cast into im teeth.' 

— -Jnfun Ctemi. iv . ui. 

For a little while — For a short time t'o come. 
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Constantly — Always ; in an unbroken mant.<ir. L con^ 
and sto to stand. 

All through — Completelj* through. 

Withstand — Resist ; check, JVifft here is in the 
sense of against 

Come upon — : happened to. 

[Pack 76.) 

Farewell— Prosper ; to get on. 


XXXI I. OnsERVATio>: on death, 

iV. li . — Notice the two notions of death that vswe 
prevalent in Athens in the days of Socrates : 

(1) A complete ce.ssation of all the functions of the 
bod)' ; and 

(2) a migration of the *50111 to another world. . 

Socrates holds that in cither case he is benefitted. 

Ceases— Stops. 

Migration — Pas.'sage ; removing from one place of 
residence to another. Notice the pa.s.'sage of soul from 
one place to another is c-allcd transmigration. L. vtigro 
to migrate, a root found also in cviij^rn/e, unmigrait. 

Slumbers — .Sleeps, M. I£. shnwrai a frequentative of 
sUtmen. The// is excrescent. 

Unbroken — Undi.sturbcd. 

Great king — The king of Persia, the Pcr.sian cm* 
pirc being the largc.st that was known to them in those 
days. 

Nay : A negative which is used to correct one’.s self. 

Count it— Regard it. 

Eternity — ^That which lasts for ever. Duration with- 
out beginning or end. L. (cternsu, axntermts^ from <pvuin 
age, and the adjective suffix iurnus. 

Single night, because it is long, unbroken dream. . 
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Self-styled— Calling one’s self so. 

Minos, a king and lawgiver of Crete, made at death . 
iupreme judge of the lower world, before whom all the 
bead appeared to give an account of their stewardship, 
land to receive the reward of their deeds. 

Rhadamanthus, son of Jupiter and Europa. He 
reigned in the Cyclodes with such irrpaitialiiy that at 
death he was made one of the judges of the infernal 
region. 

iEacus, king of CEnopia, a man of such integrity 
and piety, that he was made at death one of the judges 
of the hell. ? 

f* % 

iV. Z>. — All these three are said to sit ‘ in .judgment 
below,’ that is, in the lower world or heil. 'i'he point 
to be noted is that they are the real judge-- so made by 
God, while those here, who call themselve.s so, are not at 
all so strictly speaking. 

Demi-gods — 11 alf gods, that is to say, in whom huma- 
nity and divinity can both be traced. 

JV. B . — Now he gives the names of some poets and 
bards. 

Orpheus : A Thracian musician whose lyre coukl 
charm beasts and make trees and rocks move. When 
his wife Eurydice died he descended to Hades, and so 
pleased Pluto by his music that he allowe 1 him to lead 
her back to earth, but warned him not to look behind him 
till he reached the upper world> This warning he neg- 
lected, and Eurydice, who was following him, vanished 
again among the shades. The obstinate grief of 
Orpheus for her loss so angered the Thraciaii Bacchantes 
that they tore him limb from limb and threw him into 
the river Hebrus. 

Musaeus — the poet (B. C. 1410), author of the 
elegant tale of Leander and Hero. Virgil places him 
■^n the Elysian fields, 'attended by avast multitude of 
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Ifhosts, Musajus being a taller b}’ a head than any of 
them (/Uncid, vi, 677).. 

Hesiod, a Greek poet, about 776 B. C. 

Hoxner : See XXII I, above. 

' N. B . — He ne-N:t cites' the instance of some who died 

of unjust punishment like himself. 

Palamedes, the son of Nauplios, who invented mea- 
sures,, scales, dice, etc. He also detected that the 
madness of Ulysses was only assumed. 

Ajax, son of Telamon, is also styled the Grcaiet. He 
was the king of Salamis, a man of giant nature, daring, 
and self-confident When the armour of Hector was 
awarded to Ulysses instead of to himself, he turned 
mad from vexation aiid stabbed himself. 

Odysseus (same as Ulysses), king of Ithaca, a small 
rocky island of Greece. He is represented in Homer’s 
Iliati as full of artifices, and according to Virgil, hit 
upon the device of the wooden horse, by which Troy was 
ultimately taken. (The word mean-s the angry and 
wrathful). After the fall of Troy, Ulysses was driven 
about by tempests for ten years before he reached home, 
and hi>. adventures form the subject of Homer’.s other' 
epic called the Odyssey. 

. Sisyphus — A fraudulent avaricious king of Corinth, 
who'-e task in the world of shades, is to roll a huge 
stone to the lop of a hill, and fix it there. It .so falls 
out that the Slone no .sooner reachc- the hill tops than 
it bounds down again. 

XXXI II. His words to nis Athenian friends 

BEFORE GOING TO PRISON. 

Good courage — Unfailing boldnes.s. 

[Page 72.3 

By chance— By accident. 
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Sign — The divine indication. He intends to say 
that the divine indication that was ever guiding him in 
all his movements did not in the least check him that 
day either when he left his house to appear before the 
court or at the time when he was making the apology. 
So he thinks that the sentence of death that was passed 
on him was for his own good, or, as he thinks, the 
divine voice would have told him to the contrary. 

Visit them with punishments — Inflict punishment 
upon them. 

Before — In preference to. 

One would e.'cpect that his last request , would be 
that-thej' should be kind to his sons whom he was soon 
leaving helpless in the world. But his notions of virtue 
to the exclusion of everything else make him make a- 
request that they must see his sons always virtuous, 
and even punish them if they would swerve from a 
righteous path. 


. ' CRITO. 

(B On the morning of the day (just two days before the 
death of Socrates), Crito goes to the jirison where Socrates 
was and is struck at the sound sleep of Socrates though 
very soon he was to die'. The Athenians are waiting for 
the return of a ship they liad sent — according to their 
annual custom — -to Apollo at Delos, for which the mission 
was away, and no one could be put to death in the interim. 
Crito expects that the ship will arrive that day and is 
sorry that Socrates will have to die the next dav. (ii) 
But Socrates .has just dreamt a dream, wherein a' vision 
says to Socrates that he will die on the third day from 
.that, and feels confident that the ship will not arrive 
that day but on the day following, (iii) Crito tries to 
persuade Socrates to escape from prison and promises' 
to place his fortune at his disposal. Finding Socrates not 
the proposal he goes on to persuade him more. 

; He asks Socrates not to entertain any fear regard- 
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ing the safety of his (Crftos) own self or the expense 
that it mi .ht involve. Hq adds that Socrates need not 
consider that exile will not suit him either, for there 
were several places where he would be welcome, (v) 
He says Socrates would be doing wrong if he would 
lose the chance of saving his own life. That would 
simply be the game of his enemies, and besides his 
children would be neglected and left to endure the fate 
of the orphans. Crito adds that the whole thing that 
has happened to Socrates is on account of the cowardice 
of himself and his friends. They did not save him nor 
did he save himself. There was no time left to consider, 
but a resolve should be taken at once, lest if that night 
be past everything would disaster>,^'(vi) But So* 
crates says that Crito’s anxiety to save him would have 
^een valuable if that were right. And Socrates would 
never listen to any one but the voice of reasoning 
though multitude should scare them with fresh 
terrors. Whatever he used to say he would still adhere 
to, and one should esteem the good opinion of the wise 
and not worthless ones, j/^vii) In the question of right 
or wrong and of the base and the honourahlc. and of 
good and evil, the opinion of one good man is to be 
followed and not that of multitude. For if there is a 
perfect man like that, in his presence wc feci more shame 
and fear than before all men. (viii) Wc mu.st not 
think so much of what the main* will saj* of u.s ; we 
must think of what the one man, who understands 
right and wrong, and of what Truth herself will say of 
us, y{fx) The consideration of expense, reputation, and 
of bringing up my children arc to be the reflections 
of our friends. But reason should be our guide and that 
shows us whether a thing we do is right or wrong ? 
If we find that it is wrong to do a thing we must not 
on any account, either of death or other evil, take to that. 
Of course Socrates a.sks Crito to convince him if he 
has anything to say to the contrary, (x) It is not that 
we may do wrong in some cases and not in other onejs. 
We must do no wrong at all intentionally, for wrong 
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Alternative-Choice ; L. nUerno to do things by 
; turns. 

The chief points in the section are : 

(1) The laws are published ; one can understand 
them when he grows to be a man ; and he must then 
decide whether he can abide by them or not. 

(2) If he stays there, he is said to have consented 
to abide by the laws ; and if he does not lik^ them, 
he is at liberty to go and live where he likes, 


XIV. Socrates must not escape. 

Expose — Make yourself liable. L. ex out, poser to 
place, to lay. 

, That not less, etc. That means exposing him- 
self to the said charges. He would be more liable to 
the accusation than any other Athenian. The reason 
as will be pointed out is that Socrates had seldom been 
elsewhere. 

' Retort — To return the censure. L. re back, torquen 
to twist 

With justice— J ustly ; rightly. 

Festivals — Occasions of joy and mirth, generally 
of a religious kind. There were several such held iQ 
Greece. 

Isthmian games were so called because they 
were held on the Isthmus of Corinth. They consisted of 
chariot races, running, wrestling, boxing etc. They were 
held every alternate spring, the first and third of each 
Olympiad. 

' Contented — Were satisfied with. X.: cenUntus con- 

tent 

[Page 98.] 

Offered — Proposed as an alternative -punishment 

If he had proposed a less form of- punishment 
at the time of his trial, the state would have allowed him 
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that He says. that having missed that opportunity 
when he could have left Athens lawfully, he should not 
now escape from the prison. 

■ Gloried— Took a pride ; considered it an honourable 
thing. 

• Without it — Without the consent of Athens (especi- 
ally as it has pronounced the sentence of death on you).’ 

Ashamed — Feel the sense of shame for doing a 
wrong , act. Notice the prefix a is intensitive and 
gives the meaning of of. 

Miserable — Wretched ; having a mean mode of 
life. . . 

Covenant— Stipulation ; compact. L. con, venir to 
agree. Though covenant and cement both denote 
a contract between two parties, yet covenant is often 
found used in a religious sense ; e, g. the solemn league 
and covenant. Thus covenants and agreements may be 
taken to signify, your contract which was both religious 
and legal in- character. 

Not in mere words, etc. : The idea is, your stipu-'^ 
lation was not one of words which was yet to be satisfied, 
but you have actually shown yourself by your acts that 
you nave consented to abide by the laws of Athens. 

Make them — Make those covenants and agree- 
ments. 

, Force— Coercion. Strength or undue power exer- 
cised upon another contrary to law. 

Fraud— Deceit; deception deliberately practised’ 

' upon another. An intentional perversion of truth for 
the purpose of obtaining some valuable thing or promise 
from another. 

Lacedaemon — ^Was a state south of Laconia, a part 
of Greece. Sparta was its capital. 

Crete— One of the Ionian islands. It was noted 
for its skill in archery. 



Hellenes — Greeks. The Greek writers and people 
calle'dtheir land’ tile term’ meaning, however, all; 
territory th whtcH' their own people, whom' they 'called 
Hellenes were settled. Hellas was originaly the name 
a^ district in Thessaly, in' northern Greece, the people of 
which gradually spread over the neighbouring territory, ’ 
and the name was in time adopted by the other trib^. 
G9eeci is the name- given to it by the Rotnahs, though 
wrongly. 

. [?A(JE 99.] 

Barbarians — ^Foreigners. Notice the word does not 
mean uncivilized men here. The \vord “ is certainly not” 
derived from the Latin barba (a beard), as many suppose,' 
bifcause it is a Greek word and has many analogous'bncs. 
The Greeks and the Romans called all the foreigners’ 
barbarians (babblers ; men who spoke a language not 
understood by them) ; the Jews called them Gcut^is 
(other nations) ;.the Romans Osfiaks (foreigners).” . IVclsh 
is a similar term. *‘ The reproachful meaning crept in from 
the natural egotism of man. It is not very long ago that 
ah' Englishman looked with disdainful pity oh a foreigner, 
and the French still retain much of the same- national' 
exclusiveness.” 

^ You went away from Athens, etc.: The idea is that 
even the- lamej the blind, and the cripple have more 
gone abroad than you have ever done. That is to say,- 
Spcrates had seldom travelled abroad and almost invari- 
ably stayed in Athens. 

'The chief point to be noted is that one's staying in 
a state amounts to a religions and legal contract of his 
obeying the laws of the state, and he must not break it 
ori'any account, 


XV. Socrates' death •would be a better thing 
than his escape. 

Transgressing— Violating ; going against. L. /rans 
-beyond, to stop, to go ; that is, to go beyond what 
ir established. 
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Tolcrabiy—Prctty well. '' 

Civil rights— -Rights of a citizen, such as the pro- 
tection of laws, etc. 

Forfeiting — Losing the right to it on account of their 
misdeeds ; being deprived’ of. L. jT^ris out of doors, 
Jacert to do. 

If found out, he intends to say that his friends will 
have to suffer in person' and property. They have to 
lose all they possess and spend the rest of their lives in 
, ipiserable exile. 

Thebes was a city in B.'cotia. It was being well 
governed then, for, aS, years to come (371 B. C), it was 
to be supreme in Greece. 

Come as an enemy — Arrive in those states as an 
enemy,, not as a welcome friend. 

Look siskance-^Look with an amount of suspicion ; 
askance sideways. 

Subverter — One who upsets. L. sub under, verto 
40 turn. 

iV. B . — The idea running here is this • If you escape 
from‘ the prison, people will suspect that you are capa- 
ble of misdeeds. That makes them think that you- 
must really be a corruptor of the young and thoughtless. 
That makfes them believe that you arc an enemy of 
their commonwealth. To escape that, you must go 
to a place where the administration is not good. In 
that case life is not worth living. 

■ Thoughtless — Those whose who have no discre- 
tely powers. 

Consort — Associate; keep company with L. con, 
4 ors a lot. ' ■ 

[Page ioo.] 

Disorder— Confused state of things with regard to 
society and "state. 

LiCehce^ — Liberty enjoined especially in a wrong 
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direction ; freedom abused in contempt of law and 
decorum. L. liure to be allowable. 

twdicrows—Very ridiculous. L. ludus sport or 
game. 

Put on — Wear. 

. Altered — Changed to conceal the identity. 

Clung to— Stuck to with firmness. 

Blush — ^To change colour out of roused mental 
conditions. 

Cf. The last-part of Sec. iv. (Crito) where Crito says; 
that he *got friends in Thessaly who will shelter 
Socrates “ from any annoyance from the people" (p. 
85, text book.) This descriptions of the Thessalians by 
Socrates shows what the annoyance might be. To 
escape it, Socrates should displease no one, and if he 
does displease, they will say so many things that make 
him blush. 

Flatterer, because to please the Thessalians. 

Slave of all men, because he has to give up his 
judgment, and' go on pleasing anyone and eveiyone 
he meets. Notice, Socrates has said in the court “ why 
should I pass the rest of my days in prison, the slave 
of successive officials ? ” (p. 70, text book). 

Feasting — Eating well, etc., a life so very detestable 
to a philosopher. 

N. B . — With regard to the education of his children 
what he says is this : If I take them with me, it is 
worse for them. If I leave them in Athens arid go away 
alone, my friends will not take care of them. And if 
I die, there is a chance of my friends taking care of 
them. 

[Page i;oi.] f 

Make a journey — Travel. 

^ - Hades (2 syllables). The places of the departed 
■■•irits. It may be either Paradise or “Tartarus ". See 
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XVI. Wrong doing brings misery both on earth 

AND AFTER DEATH. 

Advised — ^Take our ad\nce. 

Before justice — In preference to justice. 

The rulers, etc. — The three judges are Rhada- 
manthos, Minos, and iEcos. (See p. 77, text book.) 

Not fay tts the laws, etc. — He intends to say that 
the laws of Athens are in no way bad, but the men have 
so conspired that injustice should be done to him. 

Vc shall fae angry, etc. — That is to say, he cannot 
find happiness while living, nor after death. 

Our brethren : — Notice how this gives a sort of 
sacred characteristic to the laws on earth. Cf. ‘more 
sacred, and holier,’ (p, 95, text book). 

Kindly — In a kind or gracious manner. That is, 
the laws of the other world will not be in any way 
favourable to him cither. 

— ^The idea running in the sections xiv — xvi 

arc: 

(1) It is on account of neither force nor fraud, but 
I voluntarily submitted myself to the laws of Athens 
in preference to the laws of either any other part of 
Greece, or of foreign nations. It is now ridiculous that 
I should break them. 

(2) If I go to well-governed states, people will look 
upon me with suspicion and regard me as an enemy of 
their commonwealth ; and if I go to the states not well- 
governed, then life is not worth living at all. 

^3) If I go to Thessaly, then I have to flatter and 
please every one in my own interests, and that life 
which amounts to slavery I cannot appreciate. 

(4} If I break the laws on earth, then I can be 
happy neither here nor in the world to come. 
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XVII. Socrates’ concluding remarks to Crito. 

Cybele (also called Rhea) was the j iaughter of 
.Uranus , and mo.ther of Zeus, Hera, Poseidon. Hest ia.~etc. 
She was also called the Mother of the ,£Qds, and Cybele 
was the name given to her by the Phrygians. Itls 
under the name of Cybele that her worship' was intro- 
duced into Rome, {Rhea being her Greek name). 

Cybele was known as the “ All-begetter, A 11-n our- _ 
isher, and the Mother of all the blest. She w^as the great, 
fruitful, kindly earth jtselif. Especial emphasis was placed 
upon her mat.crnityjoyer wild-naturc. She was called the 
Mountain-mbther ; her sanctuaries were almost in\*ari- 
ably upon mountains, and frequently in caves, the name 
Cybele itself being derived from the latter ; lions were her 
feithful companions. . . . She was also a chaste and 
beautiful deity. Her especial affinity with wild nature 
was manifested by the orgiastic character of her worship, 
^er attendants, the Corybantes were wild half demonic 
/beings. Her priests, the Galli, were eunuchs attired in 
; female garb with long hair fragrant with ointment 
' Together with priestesses they celebrated’ her rites with' 
flut«, honis, castanets, cymbals, and tambo urines , madly 
yelling and dancing UTjtil their frenzied excitement 
found its culmination in self-scourging, self-laceration, or 
exhaustion. Self-emasculation sometimes accompanied 
with delirium of worship on the part of the candidates 
for the priesthood.” 

Frenzy — A condition of temporary madness. 

N. B . — -The above explains why they used to get 
into a frenzied condition. 

Rings loudly etc. : ^He feels as it were that the ' 
laws and the administration of the state speak in this 
manner to him. 

^ Dro'wns :* That voice is so powerful that it makes 
it impossible for any other voice to reach his ear. He 
means to say that the voice he hears is so powerful that 
no persuasion to the contrary can- even fall on his ears. 


V 
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Thai is ,to say, he is determined to act rightly, and 
•cannot change his mind and act otherwise. 

[Page 102.3 

" To change my mind—To alter my determination; 
To make me think in any other way. 

In ^un— Without any effect ; uselessly. 

Anyhow, Socrates gives him a chance that if he 
thinks' that he can persuade him still, he is at libert>' to 
spccdc further. 

Say on — Speak further. ^ 


PH.'EDO, 

(LVni—LXVI.) 

The Phado is the story of the death of Socrates relat- 
•cd by Phicdo to Echccrates. Both were pupils and 
friends of Socrates. It is only as a mark of r^pect to 
Phaido that Plato designates this dialogue by his name. 
It begins with an explanation of Socrates’ having to 
stay Jong in prison, gives an account of the last con- 
\'ersation he had with his friends, and ends with the 
•closing scene of his life. 

In the PhtrdCt Plato undertakes to substantiate the 
belief of immortality and pre-existence of the soul and 
** base it anew by narrating the last hours of Socrates, 
who is represented as calmly discussing the question 
with bis friends when his own death was immediately 
•at band.” 

Much information can be gathered by a careful 
reading of the Phtedo^ and the dialogue should be read 
in full to be appreciated. The idea running through 
the Pktsdo may broadly be classed under three heads : 
(i) the question of birth and death ; (2) the nature of 
the soul ; and (3) the various r^ions of the earth 
through which soul has to pass. It is the third fact 
that is deiScribed in the sections Iviii — ^Ixvi, and for 
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the sake of information some of the chief points discuss^ 
ed in (i) and (2) may be stated as follows : — 

i. Death is merely a separation of the soul from 
the body. 

ii. The soul leaves the body, wanders for some time 
and is bom again. 

iii. Nothing can arise from nothing. And ‘if the 
dead are not born again, but only the living go on dyingi 
then the world should come to nothing very soon. 

iv. Knowledge comes from recollection. 

V. If the soul is pure, it departs to the invisible 
world, and if tainted by communion with the body, 
she lingers hovering near the earth, and is born as some 
lower animal. 

vi. Soul is prior to the body. 

vii. All soul is equally soul. 

viii. The soul is not dependent upon the bodily 
elements but has the power of controlling them, etc. etc. 


Summary (Iviii). The earth is a spherical body ^ 
placed at the centre of the celestial globe. It needs 
no other force to keep it in its place, and the uni- 
formity of the heavens and the equipoise of the 
earth itself are quite sufficient The earth itself is 
pure and placed in the centre of the pure celestial spher^ 
and what we call water, air, etc., are all certain sedi- 
ments that sink to the bottom. To see the real 
splendour of the heavens, and thus realize the' purity 
of the earth itself, we have to go to the top of the 
atmospheric region. Things here in our world have been 
corroded and spoilt even as things in the sea by 
brine. Things in the other world far excel the corres- 
ponding things here on our world, (lix). The earth 
in that upper region looks like a ball coloured with 
. various colours, each colour superior in the point of.bright- 
less to what our painters use. There are also hollows 



there, but they are filled not with water but with air. 
The things bn our earth are all corroded and spoiled by 
the air even as things arc by brine at the bottom of the 
sea. Pebbles that can be picked up there arc as good as 
■our precious stones, and they along with gold and silver 
adorn that region. Men live there on the coasts of the 
air*scas, in the islands in the midst of them, and also 
to\vards the interior of the land. Their air corresponds 
to our water, and their ether to our air. Their seasons 
are subject to less extremes of heat and cold. As 
decay' and disease arc less there, men live longer than 
we do here. Gods live there in their real shapes and men 
can have direct intercourse with them. Their happiness, 
though like ours, differs in point of extent, (lx) There 
arc all sorts of rivers inside the earth, the rivers of fire, 
rivers of liquid mud, river.s of lava, rivers of hot and 
cold water, etc. The .streams take their course on 
earth and fall into the sea, whence into that infernal 
chasm called the Tartarus, which is the deepest of all 
the hollows. Air moves with water, and as there is 
always an oscillating motion irresistible blasts of wind 
are caused. There arc underground channels, and it 
is they (hat feed the seas, the lakes, the rivers, and the 
springs. Some of these rivers traverse a portion of the 
earth, other ones take one complete round about the 
earth, and some still take more than one complete 
round. , Then the deepest they can fall is the centre of 
the^ earth, and there they must flow uphill again. 
(Ixi) There are various great rivers of which the 
most important are four. Firsts there is Oceanus, which 
takes a complete circle round the earth. Secondly ^ there 
is Acheron which flows in a direction opposite to the 
Oceanus. It flows through desert places, then takes a 
subterranean course, and Sien empties itself to the Ache- 
rusian lake. Thirdly , is the Pyriphlegethon, a 
river of boiling liquid fire. Its course is short on earth, 
but it has several subterranean windings. What we 
call lava is part of that very river. That falls to the 
lower part of Tartarus. Fourthly, there is the Stygian 
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stream, flowing in a direction opposite to that of 
•Phlegethon. It first falls into the Styx, and acquiring 
peculiar properties, takes several windings inside the 
'earth, and then fall into the Acherusian lake. It is 
called Cocytus. Acherusian lake is the place where the 
spirits of the departed generally go. (Ixii) There are 
, four kinds of people that can be distinguished from one 
another according to the merits of their actions while 
on earth. Firsts there are those who led a life ^neither 
virtuous nor vicious. The souls of such go to the 
Acheron whence by taking vessels that wait for them 
there they go the Acherusian lake where they are . re- 
warded or punished according as the extent of their 
good or bad actions. Secondly, there are those that have 
committed unpardonable sacrileges, there js no hope for 
them, and they are cast into the ‘Tartarus to be tortured 
there for ever. Thirdly, there are those whose sins are 
pardonable. They have to stay in the Tartarus for one 
year, and then by being carried by the Cocytus Or 
Pyriphlegethon as the case ma>’ be, they go to the 
Acherusian lake to call on, and implore the com-' 
radeship of those whom the)- had killed - or outraged. 

. Their sufferings' cease if the}"' prevail upon them, or they 
have to go back to come again in time to do the same, 
and until they prevail on those. Fourthly, there are 
those who have lived pure lives, and they are at once set 
free to live in purer regions without bodies. Noble is. 
the prize and great is the hope, and one must leave no- 
thing undone to obtain virtue and wisdom in this life* 
Hxiii) Socrates does not seem to have absolutely 
believed in this,' for he says, that this, is after all, a ^fable 
and one should not insist^on the exact nature-Pf all' this, 
though he must believe in some thing of the sort. ■ The 
soul is shown ^tb be immortal, and ' it is worth one’s 
’'while to venture that way.’ He concludes that this is ' a 
thing that every man has to experience some day or the 
■>. other, and as for his part his hour of leaving this world 
; come. He says that he must bathe before drinking 
« poison so that he may not give the women the trouble 
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of washing his dead body. (Ixiv). This discourse had, 
however, no effect on Crito, for hardly had Socrates stop- 
ped speaking when -he asked him if he had any com- 
mandsfor him or for his friends about his children or 
about any other thing. The answer of the philosopher 
to that question was that they should take care of them- 
selves, and if they would do so, then they will have served 
him and his and themselves in every way. Crito next i- 
asks him how his funeral should bcconductcd, but Socrates 
smiles at it and says that the real Socrates will soon have 
gone,' and as to bis body, they may bur}* it at their own 
pleasure. He asks his friends to assure Crito that the 
real Socrates will have gone to the other world, and make 
him feel'his death less. Here he Sciys that the wrong 
use of words is not only a fault in itself but is also an 
evil to the soul. Socrates then went into another 

room to bathe himself. His friends waited his return 
feeling heavily all the while for what seemed a heavy 
loss to them. It seemed to them that the}* would lose a 
father and be left orphans for the rest of their life. And 
Socrates returned. Presently, the servant of the Eleven 
appeared before hint and asked Socrates not to be unrea- 
sonable as others often were, and' be angry with him and 
curse him if he is only doing his’.duty/ He had, however, 
found Socrates the noblest and the gentlest all along, and 
feeling .sorn,' that he had to administer the poison to such 
a man, he went away weeping. Socrates appreciated 
his-kindness, and asked Crito to sec that the poison was 
brought. Crito, however, asks him not to be in a hurry as 
there was plenty of time as yet, and proposes eating and 
drinking, and spending of a few more jolly hours, Soc- 
rates, however, says that he can gain nothing .thereby,, 
and, on the other hand,' his own contempt for' so greedily 
saving up his life would be roused. (Ixvi). Crito had 
to obey and the poison was brought. He took the cup- 
calmly, and the man who was to give him the poison, di- 
rected that he should drink it, walk up and down till his- 
legs would feel heavy, and then lie down. To Socrates* 
question if he could make a libation out of it, the man 
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hinted that he should not, for, only as much poison as 
\ras necessary to put an end to one’s life, they would 
prepare. Socrates understood him and drank the whole 
of it^ then his friends could no longer check their grief 
and began to weep, Crito of course, had been unable to 
restrain his tears all the while, and Apollodorus burst 
into a loud cry and made every one of bis friends there 
break down with his sobs. Socrates gives them a gentle 
admonidon and told them that a man should die in 
silence. Then Socrates followed the directions that were 
given to him. He walked this way and that till his feet 
grew heavy, and lay down. The life was about to ebb 
out when he told Crito that he owed a cock to Asclepius 
and Crito should not fail to pay it Crito said that 
would be done and asked if he wished anything more. 
Socrates made no answer and all was over. Crito closed 
his mouth and eyes. Thus ended the wisest, the justest 
and the best man that the age ever saw in Hurope. 


VIII. The form of the earth akd regions. 

What do you mean ? What is your idea ? What it is 
it that you intend to convey ? This is generally used when 
one cannot very well grasp what another is speaking to 
him about, or when he finds that the person before him is 
slightly ambiguous, and means that the matter should 
be more clearly put 

Simmias was a native of Thebes and a disciple of 
Philolaus. He was also a friend of Socrates. 

Great deal — Pretty much. 

The view — The opinion. 

Convinced — Have a settled belief without anv 
doubt. 

The skil of Glaucus — The amount of skill that . 
Glaucus possessed ; the skill matching that possessed 
**--.b)* Glaucu.s. ... 
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Glaucus was a sea divinity. He is also known as 
Pontius. Originally he was a fisherman and a diver in 
Anthendon in Bceotia. There are two accounts with 
regard to his becoming a divinity, (i) he ate a magical 
herb sown by Cronus, leapt into the sea, and there was 
changed into a god and endowed with the gift of uner- 
ring prophecy ; and (2) he sprang into tlie sea for love 
of the sea god Melicertes, with whom he was often 
identified. He was worshipped not only at Anthendon, 
but on the coasts, of Greece, Sicily, and Spain where 
fishermen and .sailors at certain seasons watched for his 
arrival during the night in order to consult him. He is 
also said to have instructed Apollo in soothsaying. 
Milton alludes to him in 

“ f Uy] old soothsaying Glaucus’ spell " — Comusy line 895. 

What, therefore, Socrates means is the extraordinary 
amount of skill Glaucus had to foretell everything in an 
unerring way. 

•Beyond — Past; beyond the extent of : above ; sur- 
passing that in d^ree. S. prefix be, and^^owrfyond. 
What Socrates means is, that it is not difficult to describe 
it to another, though the extent of the skill Glaucus 
possessed becomes quite inadequate to give- formal 
proofs. There, are, of course, particular things that are to 
be believed in, and because of our arguing we must not 
lose our beliefs. ' 

Come to an end— Have ceased to exist. The idea 
is that I will have been dead before I can be able to 
prove it to you, even it I knew how to do it. 

[Page 198.] 

Was fiinished — ^Would have been over. 

Form of earth — The shape of the earth. 

Regions-rDivisions. L. rego to rule. ^ 

‘ That will do— That is sufficient. That is to say, 
you .need not prove to me all about it, and it is sufficient 
if you describe what the shape of the earth is and what 
its regions arc, 

9 
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Spherical body — Body which is of the shape of a 
sphere. A sphere is a solid body bounded on all sides by 
the circumference of a semi-circle revolving about its 
fixed diameter. Gr. sphaira a ball. 

N, B . — The earth according to the notions of the 
modern western astronomy is not a complete sphere, but 
an oblate spheroid, that is, a sphere slightly flattened at 
its poles and more bulging at the equator. Its polar 
radius is thus slightly less than its equatorial one. 

Placed at the centre of the heavens — Occupying 
the centre of the celestipl sphere. The huge .space on 
account of its infinite distance on all sides is regarded 
as a globe with infinite radius, and what he means to say 
is that the earth-globe is placed at the very centre of the 
celestial sphere. This was the geocentric theory which 
went on to be believed in the west, and in the eleventh 
century it was reduced to a sj-stem, known as Ptole- 
maic System, by Claudius Ptolemmus, a celebrated 
astronomer of Egypt. He taught that the earth is fixed 
in the centre of the universe, and the heavens revolve 
round it from east to west, carrying with them the sun, 
planets, and fixed stars in their respective spheres. He 
said that the moon was next above the earth, then 
Mercury, then Venus ; the sun he placed between Venus 
and Mars, and after Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, beyond 
which came two crystalline spheres. Comparing this with 
what was preached by Anaxagoras (which see, above,) 
a vast advance seems, to have gone on steadily in the 
science of astronomy till at last this theory was re- 
placed by the Copernican system in the sixteenth centuiy. 
Nicolas Copernicus was a Prussian astronomer, and his 
doctrine was that the earth moves round the sun, in 
opposition to what was up to then believed, from the 
time of Ftolemseus, that the sun moves round the 
earth.' The present, however, is the notion that was in 
vogue at the time of Socrates. 

. Air — Atmosphere. 
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understand what this exactly 
in]^'&r;^>T&^:S!is;V<me jidea of the Indian astronomy 
that '^^npa5''-'i>l4^^^^ in their relative positions 

‘on aasoalftf^of brie pf the Vaj'us ( Vaj>Uy whatever it means 
kfechifiicalferro a synonym of the words signifying 

aur/khdMu^-inBrpret^ air by the common people), 
and;|ai:b'';'ra^dd to rotate about their own axes and also 
itta6^% Jii'^heir prliitk . Can it be that the early Greek 
'notions an4"^ that prevailed in India were of 

tbe^^me!drigin ^ ; 

'‘\/Forde''is’'that’. which compels rest or motion. It 
is’tfiu^jexfilain^-: That which sets a body at rest in 
rnDdon’bir 'bnh^ a moving body to rest is called /orec. 

‘ V; ’J' ■'> • 

r "Support it-i^Kpep it in its place. L. sup {suif) near, 
p^fan:f^ carry, - L. supportare means to carry to a place ; 
tbatl,!?; Vtp^keep . a-.body in its place. Cf. to hold it up 
belbw;;*/ 




EquifofinityHyniformity. 

^ V ^ I? '• * * * • * ^ 

vsfeqttip6is«hl(c^rffi' and poise ) — Equality of weight; 

.r^uilibrium/V'''^ ■ . ‘ 

. i jV.rp.^li^h'fc idea is the uniform nature of the celestial 
.'as the uniformity ol weight of the earth 
.on^^l^d&j^'^ 'Itv confined to tire centre of the 
'h'ea^n'»^rhef , forces - now are so adjusting that every- 
thinl^Us^cayhfalanced condition, and, therefore, no 
ps^cular ifprce^ IS ' necessary to compel the earth to 
rMt^'ini^bJ.^tre,bf -thchcaven.s by counteracting any 
dt^^ig^e, that, may tend to disturb its rest, 

Ut^iipi^Support it; keep it confined to its 
;po^h<m;inJspa 

^jr^A>^^g7injf^ulpoisb-~A thing in equilibrium; a 
tmn^HheTM'rcbST' acting ’on which counteract each other 
iahtf sif ;fest; 

• v-vtlnitn’Cjdentfre'etc.^ln the exact middle place of a 
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' N". B. — Notice, even the gravitation theory' says that 
a bod}’ is attracted by the other, but the force with 
Which each attracts the other is dependant upon the 
distance of the centres (or centres of gravity) of the 
bodies. Now a body is attracted by the earth, and if 
that is possible for the body to go on moving towards 
the centre of the earth, the force becomes less and less, 
-till at last when it has reached the centre of the earth, 
whose centre coincides with the centre (or centre of 
gravity) of it, the body ceases to move any longer, and 
there is complete rest. Even so is the case of the earth 
(according to ideas of those days). There is the celestial 
region, and in the centre of it the earth is placed. There- 
fore the earth is at rest 

Unmoved — Without being disturbed by an}* force 
that tends to change its state 

^ Perfect balance — Complete equilibrium. 

Rightly — Exactly. Simmias means that he rightly 
believes in it. 

He proceeded — He continued to speak ; he went 

' on. 

I think — I hold ; I believe ; it is my view. 

Vast extent — Great area. That is to say, the earth 
is not small in its area. 

Who dwell — That inhabit ; that live. 

The Pillars Of Hercules — The opposite rocks at 
the entrance of the Mediterranian Sea, one in Spain and 
the other on the African continent The story is that 
they were once bound together till Hercules tore them 
asunder in order to get to Gades (Cadiz). The rocks 
Were called Calpe and Abyla by the ancients, and now- 
a-days they are called Gibraltar Rock and Mount 
Hacho. 

Inhabit — Occupy for the purposes of dwelling. L. 
'-i ' » in, to dwell. 
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Marsh — A muddy wet region. The Mediterranean is 
compared to a marsh and men inhabiting its coast, to 
ants and frogs. This serves to show that the part of the 
earth known to them was limited, indeed, whereas the 
earth is a very vast one. 

Elsewhere — In the other parts of the globe. The 
idea seems to be that to the ancients the world was 
limited indeed. The Roman Empire though consisted 
, of the regions on the coast of the Mediterranean, Briton 
added of course, was called the empire of the world. A 
similar idea seems to have been held in early Greece, 
and Socrates intends to say that the world is certainly 
vaster than the regions round the Mediterranean. 

Hollows — Depressed parts of the earth. 

Every kind of shape and size—of various kinds 
of shapes and size ; having different forms and bases. 

Ether — -A medium of great elasticity and extreme 
tenuity, supposed to pervade all space, the interior of 
solid bodies not excepted, <ind to be the medium of 
transmission of light and heat. 

Sediment — Settlings ; the matter which subsides to 
the bottom from water or any other liquid. . 

W, S . — ’The idea is, ether is pure in itself and all the 
sediment of it, namely, the water, mist, and air, falls to 
the hollow.s of the earth and surrounds it on all sides. 

[P.\(;k 199,] 

Just like — Exactly like, fust is here an adverb qua- 
lifying /ike. For this use of jus/, compare, 

“ And Iniving Jus/ enough, not covet more.” — Drydex. 

To-night, .It Herne’s ’twixt iwche .ind one.” — S hakes. 

Notice, jus/ is also used in the sense of closely or 
almost, barely or scarcely. Cf. 

“A soft Etasian gale 

Blit Just inspired and gently swelled the sail ” — Drydkn. 

Just at the point of death.” 
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•Dwelling in the depths of ocean — Living at the 
bottom of the deep ocean. 

Surface — The exterior part ; the upper face. F. sur 
above, face face. L. super above, facies face {superficies)^ 

The point of comparison is living at the bottom 
while thinking that he is living on the surface. A man 
living at the bottom of the ocean is so much used 
to water that he can see through it, move through it 
easily, and is in fact unconscious of the presence of the 
water itself. Exactly so are we who live at the bottom 
of the atmosphere that surrounds the earth. The air 
surrounds the earth to a particular height all round, 
and we live at the bottom of it. To reach the pure 
etheral region we must go up and above the atmos- 
pheric surface. 

Heaven — The celestial region ; space corresponding 
to our atmospheric region, (because he was not con- 
scious of the presence of water). 

, Through the water — Though there existed a me- 
dium of water between himself and the heavenly bodies, 
— ^tlie sun and the stars. 

Too weak — Had not the necessary amount of ^ 
strength to enable him to rise to the top or surface of it.’ 

Slow — because his efforts that way could not be 
sudden. 

Lifted his head etc. ; The idea is the vision of the 
sun and the stars to one who dwells at the bottom of 
the ocean is comparatively more dim than to one who 
lives at the top of it. Now air is a thinner sediment 
than water, the heavenly bodies are brighter to us' 
than to a man at the bottom of the sea, and, nevertheless, 
they are not as bright as they really are. Therefore, to 
appreciate their real splendour we will have to go up 
to the top of the atmosphere. > 

■Af. B , — ^The earth consists of a very pure substance. 
Water, air, etc., are the- sediments falling to the bottom 
'^it. • 
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The place wherein he dwelt — The bottom of the 
ocean he occupies. 

In that state — In that condition. The idea is, 
our condition is exactly like that. 

We dwell in a hollow etc.' : The idea is we are not 
conscious of the presence of the air around us. We 
live in a hollow or a depressed part of the earth, and 
on account of ignorance we think that we are living on 
the surface of it. 

N. B . — He means to say that just as there are cavi- 
ties in the earth in which water deposits itself, so the 
space that is filled up by the atmosphere is to be regard- 
ed as another hollow, though, perhaps, we are not con- 
scious of it. 

We call the air heaven : — What we call heaven is 
not heaven actually, but the air that surrounds us. 
Heaven is above the atmospheric surface. 

The stars run their courses — The stars, moreover, 
have their regular motion. 'Wherein... courses’ is to be 
taken to qualify 'heaven' and not air. The idea is, 
heaven in which they all rotate etc. Run, because of - the 
swiitness %vith which they move. Courses is the adverbial 
object.’* 

Truthr-The true fact ; the actual state of things. 

Too weak and slow : — These epithets ate used in 
the case of the man also w'ho is supposed to live at the 
bottom of the ocean. Here our weakness consists in 
being unable to go to the top of the atmosphere and is 
similar to the weakness of that man who is at the bottom 
of the ocean. 

Could reach the surface — Were able to go to the 
surface of the atmosphere by any means. 

Take wings — Have w’ings ; to put on wings; use 
something serving the purpose of wings. 

Fly upward, for that is the only way of passing 
bej'ond the atmospheric region. 
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Lookup — Direct the eye or look upwards. Notice, 
look up is also used in the sense of rising high or having 
an upward tendency ; e.g., the price of wheat is looking 

»/. 

See a world beyond — Catch the view of a world 
situated on that side. 

The fishes — ^Various kinds of fish. 

Behold — See ; catch a glimpse of. The idea is, they 
live in 'water, but at the same time they can come to 
the surface of the water and see the nature of the world 
above it. 

Our World — The world in which we live ; the at- 
mosphere that surrounds the earth and at the bottom 
of which we live. 

He would know — He will be able to know in that 
case. 

Real heaven — Actual celestial region ; the region 
which can aptly be called the pure celestial region. 

Real light — Actual splendour of the heavenly 
bodies that directly comes to one’s view. 

Real earth, — Because the earth we know of is but 
the sediment, and the actual earth cannot be felt here. 

His nature — His condition ; the condition of his 
powers etc. 

i 

To endure — To bear ; to tolerate. 

The sight — The view. The idea is his weak powers 
of the eye may not be able to endure the brighter 
splendour that comes to his view. 

N, B. — He now says why such a splendour cannot 
be seen on the surface of our world. The chief point 
IS, just as brine corrodes things in the sea, so also 
certain things in the atmosphere spoil all the objects 
-- our world. ' . ^ J 

Spoilt — Deprived of several good qualities. 
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Corroded — Impaired ; worn away or diminished by 
•a gradual destruction of the particles. L. cor wholly, 
.rodtre to gnaw. '' 

Brine — ^Water saturated with salt; salt water. 

Caves — Cavities in the land etc. 

Vast tracts — Large parts. L. tracUis drawing out ; 
•regions. 

Mud and slime: Mud is earth well mixed with 
water, and slime is .soft moist earth or clay which is 
•extremely sticky, Cf. 

“ .As it cbb«, the seedsman 

Upon the sUmt .and oorc scatters bis grain.”— Shakes. 

[Pack 200.] 

Fair things — Things that are not good, but cannot 
•at the same be not regarded as bad. 

Thi.s .show.^ that the thing.s on our world are not 
perfect cither. They too have been spoilt to some 
extent, but arc not so bad as things in the sea. And 
the same comparison holds between things here and the 
Ihing.s on the real earth. 

Other world — The world that comes to our view 
when we fly to the top of the atmosphere. 

Surpass — Excel ; go beyond in the matter of quality. 
F. sur (corresponding to L. suj>cf), passer to pass. 

I can tell you a talc : What follows is called a 
tale, because it is a pure mythological account. But 
there seems to be little doubt that Plato, at the time 
•of writing it, did believe in it. 

Worth : Mere it is an adjective meaning deserving 
•of. It is generally used in a good sense. Cf. 

’ “To reign is worth ambition, though in hell.” — Milton. 

“This is life indeed, life worth presert'ing.” — Aodison. 
it is also used in the sense of equal in value to. Cf. 

“ A ring he bath of mine worth fouy ducats.”— S hakes. 
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There is another use of tvorih as a verb which, how- 
ever, deserves a careful consideration. Cf. 

“ Woe wo; th the day, woe "worth the chase. 

That cost thy life m/ gallant grey.” — S cott. 

Worth here is an intransitive verb and in the im- 
perative mood, and is equivalent to be^ * woe worth the 
day’ meaning, ‘ woe be (to) the day.’ Day and chait 
in the above quotation are to be parsed as datives, 
Cf., also, 

“ Woe is vi€.‘' — Htxntlet. 

Worthen in M. E. meant to become. 

LIX. 

This is my tale — The tale I have to narrate is as 
follows. 

Could look — Had the power to look upon ; was able- 
to take a view of the actual world. 

From above, that is, having gone beyond the region 
occupied bj; the sediment. 

Is like etc. — Is similar to ; resembles. 

Notice the comparison that follows. 

Marked, that is, each piece coloured distinct!}*. 

Various colours — Different colours. 

Painters — ^Those who paint or draw pictures in 
colours. 

Here, that is, in our world. 

As it were ; Notice, as here qualifies so ; that is to 
be understood. Were is in the subjunctive mood. 
Cf. “ See that all were in readiness.” The sentence- 
would be ‘ The colours our painters use here are (so) as 
it (would be if they) were samples.’ Care should be- 
taken in analyzing such sentences. 

Samples — Specimens *> small quantities of anything 
intended to be shown or exhibited. It is the same as 

ample. 
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There — Viewed from that world. 

The whole earth — The entire earlh-globe. 

With them — With those colours. 

Far brighter etc : Those colours with which the 
earth is coloured surpass the corresponding colours we 
have got in brightness and are al.so purer in quality. 

Than they — Than the colours used by our painters. 

Purple — A colour blended of red and blue together. 

Marvellous beauty — Exquisite beauty ; beauty which 
strikes us with astonishment. 

Golden — Resembling gold ; beautiful yellow. 

White of it etc. — The white colour of it is superior 
to the white colour with which we arc familiar. The 
colour of chalk and snow is, perhaps, the whitest with 
u’hich we arc familiar, but the white of that i.s superior 
to this. 

Made up of — Consists of. 

Other colours etc. — Tlicre are also in it other colours 
with which we are familiar, but they are all decidedly 
superior to them. 

And also of colours etc. *• This shows that there 
are many other colours there, and thougli wc are not 
familiar with .such here in our world, yet it might be said 
that they excel every one wc have got in their beauty. 

The vciy hollows : Perhaps, he means that just as in 
our world we find hollows into which water runs, so also 
from the other world can be seen hollows on earth into 
which air gels in. 

Glisten — Shine bright ; sparkle with light. 

Amid — In the midst of. The prefix a on, and intd. 

Diversi^ — Distinctness ; variety. A*. B. It is oppos- 
ed to identity. 

Others — Other colours. 

One unbroken — A complete and unseparated^^, 
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Varied, — Looking separate because of the colours. 

The'idea is, it is one continuous mass without a frac- 
ture, but only differently coloured. Sometimes the 
hollows filled with air present a deep-shining aspect, and 
are beautiful indeed, especially as they shine in the 
midst of other beautiful colours. 

Grows — Rises in the earth as a vegetable production. 

Fair earth — Earth which is fair or beautiful. It is 
said fatr^ because of its exquisite beauty compared to 
ours. 

Its trees, and flowers, and fruit — Trees are perennial 
plants consisting of trunks of a considerable size from 
which there are branches on all sides. Flowers and 
fruits may not be so very big, and their peculiarity is 
yielding of flowers and fruits. 

Same proportion — Same size etc. 

Likewise — In the same manner. Wise a suffix 
indicating manner or direction, is the same as in length- 
wisCy brcadihwiscy etc. 

Smoothness — Evenness of the surface. 

Transparency — The quality of admitting light 
through ; the quality of objects which enables us to see 
the objects through them. L. Trans across, through, 
parcre to appear. 

Pebbles— Transparent and crystaline stones. . A. S. 
papol-stan a pebble- stone. Cf. L. papula a pimple, a 
mote. It generally means a small roundish stone, and 
especially a stone worn and rounded by the action of 
water. 

Prize — alue highly ; estimate to be of great worth. 
Cf. 

“ I do love, prizcy .and honour you. ” — Shakes. 

“ I prized your person, but your crown disdain. ” — Dkvden. 

[Page 207.3 

Our cornelians : Our is used impersonally here : It 
means ‘with which we are familial.’ yi/Kris often used in 
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the same sense. Cf. ‘j'o.vr manner of speech', p. 36, text 
book. 'Our world’ also mean.s, not the world which 
belongs to, or is the property of, us, but the world with 
which we arc familiar. 

t 

' Cornelians (sometimes spelt carmlians) — A variet)' 
of quartz stones. F. cornabnc, ‘ the cornix or cornalinc, 
a flesh-coloured stone/ SKKAT also suggests that cornelian 
is so called because of its re-ccmblancc to the fruit of the 
cornelian tree. It is influenced by L. emneus flesh)', 
because of its flesh red colour.' 

Jaspers — Another variety of quartz >toncs. They 
arc opaque, of course impure, of red, yellow, or other 
dull colours. They admit of a high polish, and are used 
for vases, seals, snufT-boxes, etc. Sometimes their 
colours are in stripes or bond.s, and arc, therefore, called 
striped or banded jaspers. 

Emeralds — Precious stones of rich green colour. 

And the like — And the like precious or valued stones. 

Are but fragments — Arc onl)’ small pieces. L. 
fragmentnm a broken piece. 

Of them — Of those hills and stones. 

By the wa\% one grammatical peculiarity can- be 
noticed here i Here is the sentence (the epithets being 
removed), ‘ The pebbles are but fVagmenls of them*. 
Some say that but is an adverb, a preposition and 
also a conjunction. In such an example as, ' I have 
but one friend in the word,’ but may ^ be taken as 
an adverb equivalent to onlj% and qualifying one which 
is a numeral. But in the other case, but pnnot 
be taken as an adverb, for though it can qualify /rag-^ 
rnents if cannot be connected with it. It might, how- 
ever, be taken as a preposition governing /ragfuents. But 
instead of this which looks rather peculiar, others pro- 
pose that the sentence is an elliptical one, and in its 
full form it should be, ‘ The pebbles arc (nothing) but 
(it be that they arc) fragments of them.’ A’«/, in this 
case, retains its full significance of marking opposi- 
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tion. But being originally butauy A.S. be by, utan (adv.) 
without. Hence the explanation of the sentence is,' 

‘ leaving out the fact that they are fragments etc., they 
are nothing ’ 

N. B. — The chief error with b2it is to use it where and 
is enough ; an error springing from the tendency to use 
strong words without sufficient occasion.” — ^B ain. 

But there — On the other hand in that celestial 
region. 

All the stones etc. — All the stones that are found 
there as beautiful and rich as our precious stones. 

Precious stones — Gems ; stones in nature but preci- 
ous on account of their quality. 

N. B.—Hcre is given a reason for the difference in 
value between the stones found on our earth, and 
the stones found on the real earth. On account of the 
air, all our stones here, though naturally ought to have 
been as precious as those stones there, are corroded, 
and thus sink in value. 

Decay— Gradual wearing away ; falling into ruin. 
L. de down, cadere to fall. 

Sediment— Such as water, air, etc., that collect in 
the hollows. L. sedere to sit, settle. L. sedimenium a 
settling (of dregs). 

Collects— Deposits itself. L. col, with hstrt to 
gather. 

Deformity— Disfiguring ; The quality of being ugly 
and unpleasant. & &/ 

. Disease-Unsound condition; a condition of ill- 
health. The^idea is that on account of deformity, all 
the beauty is losf, and on account of disodse, they - 
gradually wear away and perish. 

All tb^e things— All these precious stones, etc. 

And with them As well as ; in addition with. 



■Gold and/Silver.and the like — Precious metals. The 
-idea.|V.there-‘*are;;precio metajs as well as precious 
ston“^;*-: '‘ ^ • - 

AdofnT-'D^ora'te'; beautify. L. ad to, omare to 
adorn. ■ 

’ Conspicuous — Prominent; eminent. L. cotty specto 
to see. . * 

Happy 'man, because he will free himself from the 
causes of'deformity and disease to which we are shbject 
here. ■ , 

Inland — Interior ; remote from the sea. 

' Round the air — All around the coast of a hollow 

-which is filled by air. ^ . 

Islands : The ^ is inserted by a confusion with F. 
isle, M. E. Hand, A, S. igland, ig an island, land land. 

Continent — A large geographical division of earth.- 
What-- he means to say is there are oceans of air above 
with islands, and people live on such islands, on the 
coasts of.-Such seas, and towards the interior of the land 
also, in that real earth. 

In a word — ^Without much dilation. The idea is 
their air is, ether and their water is our air. 

Temperature — ^The degree of heat etc. in the weather. 

- , Seasons, are divisions of the year according to certain 

'■astronomical conditions. In the West, however, the 
•year .is divided into four seasons, the astronomical 
basis fbr which is the increasing or the decreasing of 
Vthe day. From • that day (March 23) on which the day 
‘ and night are of equal length up to the day on which 
the day' is longest’ is called spring ; from the longest 
<fay»to me day on which day and night are of equal 
length;'!it|.js. called summer; a pericS subsequent to it 
till .th6 day is; shortest is called autumh ; and commenc- 
ing .frbm,,tKat . day on which the day is shortest up to 
the dayjqh, which the day and night are again equal, it 
‘ is called.' wiriteri ’ ' • 

« \ 1 ' _ w'' ’ 
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N. B . — This suggests that the seasons of those that 
dwell on the real earth is subject to less extremes of heat 
and cold, and that makes people there to be more heal- 
thy and live for a longer period than we do here. 

Sight, hearing, etc, : There are five sensory organs, 
the organ of sight the (eye), the organ of hearing (ear\ the 
organ of smrfi (nose), the organ of taste (tongue), 
and the organ of touch (skin). What he means to say 
is that these organs of those men are keener than ours. 

Sanctuaries — Places consecrated for holy purposes. 

Temples — Buildings consecrated for deities. 

Dwell — Live ; staj*. 

In very truth — In their actual body. 

Voices — Speeches. 

In vision, that is, they will have an actual sight of 
them. 

Intercourse — Moving with them for any purpose. 

Face to face — Directly ; not in an indirect wav as 
we do here. ' ‘ 

N. B. This shows that the idea of godhead in 
ancient Greece was personal. They were, so to speak, 
certain superior beings inhabiting better regions, and 
It was possible for men who have risen- high from their 
surroundings to have free intercourse with them and 
enjoy their company. 

As they really are— In their actual' condition: not 
less bright etc., as is the case with ours. 

A piece : Notice the use oi piece here. It means some- 
thing conceived of as apart from other things of the 
same kind. The idea is that it is also happiness inas- 
much as that It ^ resembles our happiness in particular 
ways, but is distinct from it when its extent etc. is taken 
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LX.— The Infekxal Regions. 

Nature The essential quality whicli con.stitules it 

a*! it >•:. 

As a whole— Our earth and the real earth put to- 
irethcr. 

On its’globe — On its splu i ical >urfacc. 

Regions — Tracts of land. 

Narrow mouths— Openings that are not very broad. 
Mmth is an opening through which animals take in 
ffK.fI, and it hence came to be used als i in the 'jenso of 
an (jueuing alTordingentrance or exit. 

Again— On the other hand. Notice ihi- u-e .jf the 
v.Njrd. t’l. 

The one i> «ny sovereign ami the kiIkt my kins- 

Shallower and broader : Notice tlu: contrast with 
f/i’.'/iV', hut tmtroxvir. 

Connected — ^Joined together. L. (on togctlier, turtcre 
to bin I. 

Channels beneath the earth — Ciranncls beneath the 
.surface of the earth ; .subterranean passages of water. 

Pas ages — Courses (through which water fliw;. 

Basins — Re.-'crvoirs etc,, to hold water. 

Never failing rivers — Rivers in wliich there is always 
water. 

Both hot and cold water etc. : That is to say, there 
are two sorts of rivers beneath the earth, and some of 
tliese contain hot water anrl others cold water. 

Much fire : A huge fire is also believed to be present 
beneath the' earth. 

Rivers of fire — Streams in which fire flows j rivers 
which contain liquid fire. 

10 
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Liquid mud — Mud or earth which lias been liquefied 
on account of excessive heal. L. liquco to melt 

Some clearer etc. ; Some are pure and cr)’stalline 
as they contain little or no sediment, while others are 
turbid as they do contain morbid matter. 

Turbid — Foul with extraneous matter ; having the 
sediment disturbed. L. ittrbidns, from turbn a crowd, 
or turbare to trouble. Trouble is also from the .same 
root Thus the word means holding .sediment in a dis- 
turbed condition. 

Rivers of mud — Current.s which flow actual mud. 

Precede— Occur before. L. ptr before, and redo I go. 

Lava stream — Stream of molten rock. Lava is the 
molten lock ejected by a volcano from its top or fissured 
sides. It flows in streams somctime.s miles in length. 
It also issues from fissures in the earth’s surface, and 
forms beds covering many square miles. 

Sicily— An island of that name in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Thus what he says to be contained inside the earth 
are: (i) water channels ; (2) rivers flowing hot and cold 
water ; (3) fire ; (4) streams of fire ; (5) liquid mud • 
and (6) lava streams. ’ 

N. j5.— The next thing that is said is that just as 
water runs in the form of rivers to a sea, so they also 
flow and fill a hollow and give it an appearance of 
an ocean. Also in the same manner in which water is 
changing its place, that is, flowing into the sea, taking 
another course, and coming back to the river.s again 
these various things arc constantly changing their place.-? 
inside the earth. * 

Flows round : Round, from one place to another. 

Up and down— To and fro ; this way and that. 

Okillation— A change back and forth. 
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Which is in the earth — Which is present in the 
earth. The idea is there is present in the earth an 
oscillating motion by which these things are moving back 
and forth. « 

Natural cause— A cause that is self-adjusting ; a 
cause that is not artificial : a thing that produces etiects 
in the very order.of nature. 

EZind— Sort. 

Chasms— -Clefts ; deep openings. They seem to 
come into existence on account of disruptions that may 
naturally take place. L. chasma a gull ; Gr. chasma 
a yawning cleft. It is allied to chaos. * 

Others— Other chasms. 

Through it —Through the earth. ^ 

Homer : See above. 

Far away — Removed a very great distance from 
us. 

The deepest depth — The deepest of all such 
chasms. 

Beneath the earth — Within the earth ; beneath^ 
because it is beneath the place we occupy. (Notice, all > 
these things are described as contained in the earth 
itself). 

Elsewhere — In some other place. That is to say, 
though he does not mention the name of Tartarus here, 
yet he does so in some other place. 

Many others of the poets — Many others from 
among the poets. That is, many other poets. The 
slight distinction between the two phrases may be 
noticed : others of the poets means ‘there are several poets 
of whom some etc.,’ while other poets, ‘others who are 
poets.’ 

Have called it — Have given it the name bf. ’ 

Tartarus — That part of the infernal regions where 
the wicked are punished. 
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Tartarus is the Latin spelling, the Greek one being 
T<m taros. 

..Two other names should be noticed in this connection;. 
Hades (two syllables) are the places of the departed 
spirits till resurrection. It may be either Paradise or- 
Tartarus. Gehenna (g hard) is the place of eternal tor- 
ment. Strictly speaking, it means simply the valley of 
Hinnom where sacrifices to Moloch were, 

offered and where refuse of all sorts was subsequently 
cast, for the consumption of which fires were kept con- 
stantly burning. Cf. 

' “ And made his grove 

The pleasant valley df Hinnom Tophel thence 

And black Gehenna called, the type of hell. ” 

— Milton : Pnradise Lost^ /, 403-5.- 

It is a great pity, says an authority, that it has been- 
translated “ hell ” nine or ten times in the common ver- ■ 
sion of the New Testament, as “ hell ’* in theology 
means the inferno. The Hebrew sheol is about 
equal to the Greek haides^ that is, a privative, and idcin 
to see. It is a very great pitj*, says the same authority 
elsewhere, that the three words (Tartaros, Hades, and 
Gehenna) are translated alike, especially as Gehenna 
and Hades are not synonymous, nor should either be 
confounded with Tartarus. The A. S. verb hel-an means 
to cover, and hence //^//=the grave or Hades. 

Out of it again — On account of the oscillation in 
the earth. 

[Page 203.] 1 

To be like — To be similar to ; to be of the same 
' quality as. 

Liquid — Watery substance. L. liquerc to be clear. 

Bottom or base : This is from the fact that liquids, 
have no shape of their own, and much less bottom. 

, ^ • Surges — Rolls like waves. . 

Up and down— From one side to the other. 
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Air and wind : Air is the gaseous atmosphere 
•around us, and wind is the air in motion. 

N. /?.— Liquids and gases included under one com- 
■mon namc,y?//M^y, and obey certain common laws. Both 
of them have no shape, and Socrates means to say that 
they are constantly moving ajid have no rest. 

They accompany it : T/ifj’, that is, air and wind, 
it, liquid. 

Breathing — Respiration. 

Exhaled — Breathed out. L. t*.r out, /lalate to breathe. 

Inhaled — Breathed in. iu in, halarc to breathe. 

N, B . — Respiration consists of two processes, inhala- 
tion and exhalation. Air is constantly going in and 
coming out. 

Oscillating with water — Moving from one side to 
the other with water. 

Terrible — Stong in force ; causing fear. L. terrere to 
frighten. 

Irresistible — That cannot be resisted or checked ; 
that cannot be withstood. L. re back, sistere to stand. 

Blasts — Gusts of wind blowing violently. Probably 
from the same root as the E. blow. Cf. 

“And sec where surly winter passes off, 

Far to the north, and calls his ruffian blasts ; 

his Siasls obey, and tjuit the howling hill.’* — THOMSON, 

Retires — Goes back ; withdraws. L. rc back, iirer to 
pull. 

Rush — Moving | forward with rapidity and force ; 
violent motion. 

Lower parts — I-owcr regions. 

As if it were pumped, that is to say, with some 
force. 

Hither — ^To this place ; to this earth of ours from 
those lower regions.'— 
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Streams here— The rivers on our earth. 

The channels of the earth— The subsoil pipes. 

Make their way — Find their way ; find tlieir course 
to. 

Create — Bring to existence. 

Seas : sea signifies a large body of salt water much 
less than an ocean. It is not used in its strict geogra- 
phical sense here, but simply means huge bodies of salt 
water that are found on earth. The only salt water 
body that seems to have been familiar to the Greeks 
in those days was the Mediterranean (see 11 . 19-24, 
p. 198, text book.l Therefore, there cannot have been 
such a distinction made between oceans and seas. 

Lake — A huge mass of fresh water, A sea is almost 
generally connected with the ocean, but a lake is i.solat- 
ed and is situated in the midst of land. A lake often, 
though rarely, consists of salt water, perhaps owing to 
the salt beds witii which they are directly or indirectly 
in contact. 

Rivers — Are natural streams of fresh water seen 
flowing from a higher region to a lower one on our 
earth, till the whole flood mouths itself into the sea. 

Springs — Places where water issues from beneath; 
natural fountains. 

N". JJ . — All these four are fed by the channels inside 
the earth. 

Circuit — A round about course ; a going round. L. 
circuin round, tre to go. 

Regions — Parts of the earth. 

Some... fewer — Some making a shorter circuit 
through fewer regions. Notice the contrast 

Tartarus — The infernal region, which is referred to 
as the low'er part above. 

Some at a point etc. : The idea is that if a river has 
taken a long course, then it falls deep into the Tartarus, •> 
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and if its course is comparatively shorter, then it falls 
to a less depth. Sec <ts hiv dozvn r/r., below. 

They all flow in below ctc.--(But one thintj is cer* 
tain, that is,) they all flow etc. 

Burst forth— Rush out with a violent force. 

Others again — Other rivers, on the other hand. 
Notice some bur.st forth on the very side on which they 
enter while other ones on the opposite side', and thus 
there arc two diflerent phenomena. 

Completely encircle— Go round competcly, th.at is 
to say. take a complete circle round the earth. 

Twining round — Making turns ; winding round. Cf. 

" As rivers thotsgh they bend and (tt'ine. 

Still to the sc.n thi*ir course incline.” — SwihT. 

Like snakes — Just as snakes coil once or more than 
once. 

Once or perhaps oftener — Completely encircling the 
earth once or more than once. The idea is there are three 
kines of river.'!, (J) those that traverse only a part of the 
surface of the e.arlh ; (2) those llya take a complete 
round, though in a 7 .ig-zag u'.t)-, aljoul the earth ; and 
(3) tho.se that take tnore than one round about the 
earth. Though this, perhaps, looks quite strange to a 
student of geography, it must, nevertheless, be conceived 
and renli?cd in the. light of the explanation that is 
offered in the mythological account itself. 

As low down etc. : The idea is, the longer the course 
is of a river, the deeper does it fall into the Tartarus. 

fPAr.K 204.] 

Descend — Go down. Literally, it means to climb 
ilown ; de down, scauderc to climb. 

As far as the centre of the earth : A thing in its fall 
into the earth can only go as far as its centre, for there 
it loses all its force that would have helped it to move in 
the same direction. Kosice. tbf« 5 dfn known to the 
Greeks already. 
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From either side- — Whether it falls in from one point, 
or another point on the surface of the earth diametrically 
opposite to. the first. 

No farther— Not any more in that direction. 

Uphill— Upwards ; in an ascending direction. The 
'idea is that having reached that point at most they will 
have to take an upward course. 


■ LXI. The Four particular Rivers of the 

INFERNAL REGIONS. 

These streams — The rivers that are thus described. 

Various — Different. L. uari-us variegated, diverse, 
manifold. Otis, of course, is the suffix. 

Greatest, because of its length and vastness. , , 

Outermost — That which is on the extreme external 
part. 

Oceanus — Ocean ; the great stream supposed to en- 
compass the earth. Gr. okeanos ocean, sometimes, the 
deity of the, ocean. 

Opposite — On the other side of. L. op-( oh) against. 
E. poser to place. 

Reverse direction — Direction which is contrary to 
that of the Oceanus. 

Acheron — ^The River of Sorrows. 

It is thus a river of the infernal regions. It is some- 
times taken to mean the infernal regions themselves. By 
some of the English poets it was taken to be a flaming 
lake or gulf. MiLTON, however, has 

“Sad Acheron of sorrow, black and deep.” — Paradise Lost, ii, 
578. 

Runs through — Courses itself through ; has its 
bed through. , 

Desert places — Barren tracts incapable of support- 
ing population. 
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Under the earth — Within the earth. 

Acherusian lake — A lake situated in the cavern on 
borders of Pontus, said to lead down to the infernal 
regions. It was though this cavern that Hercules drag- 
ged CerbenJS to earth, Cerberus was a three-headed 
■dog of the infernal regions. Cf. • 

“ The Nem’eati lion first be killed, then Lernc's hydra slew ; 

Th’ Arcadwn st.15 and monster bo-ar before Eurj’stheus drew ; 

Cleansed Aujites’ stalls, and made the birds from Lake Stym* 
ph.alis flee ; 

The Cretan bull, and Thracian marcs, first seized and then 
set free ; 

Took prirc the Amazoni.an belt, brought Gcryons kino from 
Gadcs ; 

Fetched .apples from the Hesperidcs and ( et boros from H.ades. 

jV. B , — The .above lines describe the twelve labours 
of Hercules. 

Generally — In almost all cases ; not absolutely. 

Abiding — Awaiting ; having spent the interval. A. 
S. a, prefix, titdau to bide. 

Appointed time — The lime .settled in the case of 
individuals. 

For some — In the ca.se of some souls. 

Others — Other souls. 

. The idea is that the time they have to .stay there is 
shorter or longer according to the deserts of the souls. 

Sent forth — Sent away ; ordered to go back. 

Animals — Living beings. L. nuivja breath. 

, Between these two : The Oceanus and Acheron rise 
at opposite cxircmeUe.s, and this third river which will 
Just be named takc> its source in some intermediate 
place. 

Source— The origin of a river ; the place where a 
river lakes it.s rise. 



